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Coaching in 
Wellowstone 
Pack at 


The largest private coaching or wagon transportation 
outfit in the world is in Yellowstone Park — eight 
hundred horses and three hundred coaches and surreys. 
The hotels of the Park, situated at the most important 
points, are large and commodious. Three years ago 
when the Christian Endeavorers met in San Francisco, 
ten thousand of them returned via Portland, Oregonand 
the Northern Pacific Railway, and for three weeks 
the Yellowstone Park Transportation Company 
moved these delighted tourists at the rate of 500 per 
day, from Cinnabar, the terminus of the N. P. R. 
Park branch at the Northern boundary of the Park and 


Next July a $59.00 round trip rate will be made from 
Chicago to San Francisco for the Epworth League 
meeting, including return via Portland, Oregon and the 
Northern Pacific to Yellowstone Park and ‘the twin 
cities of St. Paul and Minneapolis. ‘Tickets via this 
route will also enable you to see Tacoma, Seattle, 
Spokane, Helena and Butte. 

Write Chas. S. Fee, St. Paul, Minn., for an Epworth 
League map folder. 


two hours’ ride from the main line at Livingston. 





Wac ation oo 5 
; i..." 
DP glia “nugget, COLORADO 


Famous the world over for its Magnificent Mountain 


Scenery and Picturesque Summer Resorts, which are 
located along the line of 


The Denver & Rio Grande R.R. 


Very low tourist rates are in effect via this line to 
all points of interest from May 15 to October 15 of 
each year. We have one tour in particular — “ Around 
the Circle” — of 1000 miles for $28.00, which com- 
prises more noted scenery than any similar trip in the 
world. If you want to know more about Colorado and 
its wonderful attractions, write for illustrated pamphlet, 
sent free on application to 


S. K. HOOPER, G. P. & T. A., Denver, Colo. 











IT IS INEXPENSIVE 
ut 


This answers the question which most people must 
ask, when a summer outing at an attractive resort is 
suggested. 

The Colorado Chautauqua, at Boulder, 30 miles from 
Denver, is an “inexpensive” resort. The May, June 
and July numbers of the Chautauqua Fournal, descrip- 
tive of this pleasure and educational institution. wil! be 


sent on application. 


ws 
T. E. FISHER, 


G. P. A., Colorado & Southern Railway, 


DENVER, COLO. 


Mention Primary EpucaTion 





The Colorado Midland Railway 








A NEW DEPARTURE 


Operates the following Tourist Sleepers 
Between CHICAGO and LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


Via the Burlington Route, Colorado Midland, Rio Grande 
Western and Southern Pacific 


WESTBOUND 
From Chicago each Monday and Tuesday 
From Denver each Wednesday and Thursday 


Between ST. PAUL and SAN FRANCISCO 


Via Chicago, Great Western, C. R. I. & P., Colorado Midland, 
Rio Grande Western and Southern Pacific. 


From St. Paul each Tuesday 
From Colorado Springs each Thursday 


EASTBOUND 


CHICAGO CARS 


From Los Angeles each Monday and Tuesday 
From Salt Lake each Thursday and Friday 


ST. PAUL CAR 


From San Francisco each Monday 
From Salt Lake each Wednesday 


NO CHANGE OF CARS WHATEVER 


Ask the agents of any of the above lines for information, or 
address the Ass’t. Gen’l. Passenger Ag’t. of the Colorado Midland, 
Denver, Colo. 
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Educational Publishing Co. 


Dear Sirs: —I am very much pleased with the copy 
of D. R. Augsburg’s “Elementary Drawing Simplified.” 
I like the system and think it makes drawing easy and 
interesting to the child. I find it easier to teach from 
than many of the more complicated systems of drawing. 

Very truly yours, 
H. K. STRICKLER, 


March 6, 1903 Principal, Sparta, N. J. 


ELEMENTARY 
DRAWING 
SIMPLIFIED 


Complete, 400 Illustrations. Cloth. Price, 75 Cents 
By D. R. AUGSBURG 


Prof. Augsburg’s book seems to me like a revelation. It is so 
simple, clear and comprehensive, that the book must at once win its 
way into the hearts of teachers. Both in his drawing and in his text, 
Prof; Augsburg shows power to present what he intends to teach. 
From a psychological stand-point, the book is accurate and natural, 
Above ail else, it is a self-instructor and thus reaches the practical level 
of every-day life. 

CHAS. C. BOYER, 
Professor of Pedagogy, Kutztown, Pa. 


Primary Manual Training. 


METHODS. IN FORM STUDY, CLAY, PAPER 
AND COLOR WORK. 


By CAROLINE F, Cuter, Special Instructor to the Primary 
Teachers of Boston. 


sas” Unanimously adopted by the School Committee cf Boston. 
Cloth. Fully Illustrated. Prive, 75 cents. 


Sloyd, or Educational Manual Training. 


With Paper, Cardboard, Wood, and Iron. For Primary, Gram- 
mar, and High Schools. By Everett ScHwartz, Waltham 
Manual Training School. Fully Illustrated, with Working 
Drawings. Price, $1.00. 





SHAT WORK. 
Augsburg’s Drawing Cards. 


To more fully show the application of the type forms to natural 
objects, four sets of cards, each set containing about 50 outline draw- 
ings, have been prepared to carry out this feature. They are 


Set I. Round Forms. 

Set II. Things Like a Box. 

Set III. Things Like a Cylinder. 
Set IV. Things Like a Prism. 
Set V. Cards of Pussy Cats. 


Price, 30 cents each. 





EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


50 Bromfield Street, Boston 


63 Fifth Avenue 
NEW YORK 


809 Market Street, 
SAN FRANCISCO 


378 Wabash Avenue 
CHICAGO 








TWENTY CENTS seth of oman ts eyes) te any TEACHEK 
Pbotograph Souvenirs 


FOR CLOSE OF SCHOOL. Specially prepared for each school. 

1. Size one-fifth larger than above illustration. 

2. Have photograph of teacher or school building as desired. 

3- Have two or more cards, according to number of po. 

(a) First card contains photograph, name of school, place and date 

together with name of teacher and school officers. 
(6) Second card contains name of pupils. When all cannot be printed on 
one card others are added. 

. The cards are tied with silk cord as shown in cut. 

. Being printed in gold, on fine white ivory finished cards with handsomely 
embossed border, these souvenirs are more attractive than many gifts 
costing double the amount. 

6. THE PHOTOGRAPH is copied from any good photograph, and we 
uarantee the copy to be as good as the original though necessarily re 
uced in size. Photographs alone are admirable gifts, and when com- 

bined with these Souvenirs, which contain something of special interest 
to each pupil their value is greatly enhanced. 

7. COST, . One dozen or less, gsc. Additional ones, 3§c. each. We 
pay postage on Souvenirs and return photograph uninjured. Each order 
should be for as ma.ny as there age names to be print 

8. IN ORDERING wr'te your name and address on back of photograph: 
write distinctly matter desired on title card, also names of pupils. 

9. OTHER STYLES. In addition to the Photograph Souvenirs we have 
(a) Plain Souvenirs, which are exactly like the photograph style, ex- 
cept a neat design is substituted for the photograph. These cost 2e per 
cent less than the photograph style. 

@ Flag Souvenirs, which are exactly like the photograph style, except 
that the American flag, embossed in colors, takes the place of the photo- 
graph. They are handsome, and designed to instill patriotism in the 
minds of the young. They cost 4 per cent less than the photograph 


style. 

10. SOUVENIR BOOKLETS. These are a new line and justly very popular. 
They retain the characteristic features which have made our regular line 
so popular. They are in booklet form, have 16 pages each, tied at back 
with silk cord, printed in colors on fine ‘‘egg shell” paper (covers in black 
and gold). e have four titles, Lon low, Whittier, Holmes and 
Lowell, and unless otherwise directed, eachorder is made up in due pro- 
portions from the four. These Booklets have*beautiful cover designs in 
which the portrait of the authoris wreathed. Each is filled with choice 
selections from the chosen author except the two middle pages, which 
are printed specially for each school, one of these pages containing mat- 
ter similar to that placedon the title page of Souvemr described above, 
the other the names of pupils as on second card of Souvenirs. 
These booklets are 4}xs§ inches in size and are gifts suitable for any oc- 
casion. 

COST. 15 or less, $1.25. Additional, 4c.each. Plain ones, having no spe- 
cial printing but containing a presentation page, 45c. a dozen, or 3c. each 
in lots of 50 or more. 

FOR THE SE OF SCHOOL, or any special occasion these Sou- 
venirs and Booklets have noequal. They have been presented to over 
one million pupils during the past four years and are to-day more popu- 
lar than ever before. 

SAMPLES. One of each style will be sent to any address on request. 
Send for samples at once and judge for yourself beter ordering 

THE KEYNOTE. of the great success of t Souvenirs lies in their per- 

features. Every pupil is delighted and will keep them as no other 
gift would be kept because of the names, etc., printed on them. 

STATE SPECIFICALLY which style you desire when ordering. _ 

REMITTANCE should mag ee | all orders. 

ORDER BARLY and state just when you must have them. 
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INSTRUCTOR PUBLISHING CO., Box 2003, Dansville, XN. ¥. 
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THE CHILDREN’S FAVORITE 


ROBINSON CRUSOE 
FOR YOUNGEST READERS 


LaRGE Type Epririon. SIMPLE SENTENCES. FuLLy ILLUSTRATED. 








Pe ths 
AA MWS 
Ag 


Suitable for 2nd grade pupils. 
PRICE, BOARDS, 30 CENTS ; CLOTH, 40.CENTS. 


I have found the story of Robinson Crusoe, from beginning to end, very 
excellent for thought work in the second grade. I have read from the complete 
story to the children first, as a morning reading. Then, for their own reading 
lesson later in the day, have taken the corresponding chapters in this little book. 

The children are doubly interested in their own reading then because an 
interest has already been created. They are pleased to find themselves able to 
read the, story, too. The amount of talking it will arouse in the class is almost 








endless. 


In one class I encouraged the children to make everything that Robinson 
Crusoe made, even to dressing up a little wooden manikin — not in goat skin to 
be sure, but in bits of fur that would answer very well for Crusoe’s new clothes. 

In the story a good opportunity is offered to bring out ideas of loneliness, 
where there is no companionship, and the utter dependence of all of us on one 


another. 


to run away from home. 


No one need fear that the effect of the story will be to cause boys to desire 
By réading from a complete edition to the children, every 
opportunity is given to show that this boy suffered as a result of his wrong doing, 
and that it was only after years of hard work that he came back to his birthright — 


human companionship. 


THE AUTHOR. 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


50 Bromfield Street, 
BOSTON. 


63 Fifth Avenue, 
NEW YORE. 


378 Wabash Avenue, 
CHICAGO. 


809 Market Street, 
SAN FRANCISCO. 














ARBOR DAY 2 SPRING ENTERTAINMENTS 





HOW TO CELEBRATE ARBOR DAY 


Includes helps for the Primary, Grammar, and High School. It 
contains 7he Origin of Arbor Day, Hints on Planting Trees, 10 
Special Exercises, The Pink Rose Drill, 50 Quotations, Many 
Recitations and Songs, Suggested Programs for Primary, Gram- 
mar,and High School. Suggestions for the most effective use of 
each exercise will help the teacher. 96 pages. 25 cents. 


FANCY DRILLS AND MARCHES 


Has the most attractive Drills, Marches, Motion Songs, and 
Action Pieces published. Contains those especially appropriate for 
Arbor Day, Christmas, Washington’s Birthday; 4 Flag Drills for 
Patriotic Occasions. Besides these, a Wand Drill, Scarf Drill, 
Zouave Drill, Wreath Drill, Glove Drill, Cane Drill, Ruler Drill, 
Tambourine Drill, Muff and Gun Drill. Also 14 Motion Songs and 
8 Action Pieces. 113 pages. 25 cents. 


PRIMARY RECITATIONS 


Entirely new. Contains 100 bright, sparkling selections for the 
little folks for Arbor Day, Memorial Day, May Day, Bird Day, 
Flag Day, Closing Exercises, Thanksgiving, Washington’s Birth- 
day. Suggestions are given for the best use of each recitation. 
Attractive cover. 25 cents. 


SPRING AND SUMMER SCHOOL CELEBRATIONS 


One of the largest and most popular books of the series.—160 
pages. It contains: For Easter—Songs; Recitations; Wreath 
Drill and March; Tableau for Longfellow’s “King Robert of 
Sicily;” “ A Bunch of Lilies”—an exercise for 10 girls. for May 
Day—Songs; Recitations; 2 Plays—The May Festival and The 
Return of the Wanderers; May and-the Flowers—an exercise for 
6 girls. For Memorial Day—Songs; Recitations; Moving Tableau 
for “Drafted;” 3 Plays—Memorial Day, In Memoriam, The Blue 
and the Gray; Zouave Drill; Complete Program for Memorial Day. 
For Fourth of Fuly or any other patriotic occasion—Songs; Reci- 
tations; “The Flags of Our Country”—a historical exercise; “From 
Feudalism to Freedom”—a play. For Closing Exercises—Songs; 
Recitations; Short Plays. 25 cents. 





KELLOGG’S RECEPTION DAY SERIES 


Five Numbers 
A collection of Recitations, Declamations, Dialogues, Class Exer 
cises, Memorial Days. 6 volumes. Everything in these books can 
be used. - No scenery required. For general school use it is the 
best collection published and the cheapest. Each contains 160 
pages. 20 cents each. The set of 6 postpaid (nearly 1,000 pages) 
for only $1.00. Here is a hint of what these books contain: 


No. | Contains 
14 Declamations, 29 Recitations, 24 Selections for Primary 
Classes, 25 Dialogues, among which are “Christmas,” for nine boys 
and 6 girls; ‘The American Flag,” for three boys; “A Stitch in Time 
Saves Nine,” for 3 girls; “The Happy Family,” for 2 girls and 2 
boys; “Who Shall Vote?” for 19 boys. 


No. 2 Contains 
29 Recitations, 12 Declamations, 24 Primary Pieces, 4 Memorial 
Day Programs for Garfield, Grant, Mrs. Sigourney, Whittier; 4 Class 
Exercises—among them being Washington’s Birthday, An Operetta, 
“The Birds’ Party, for Closing Exercises; 17 Dialogues. 


No. 3 Contains 
. 21 Recitations,18 Declamations, 17 Primary Pieces, 22 Dialogues 
—among them these very popular ones: “Bob Sawyer’s Evening 
Party,” for 4 boys and 2 girls; “Work Conquers,” for 11 girls and 
6 boys; “Judging by Appearances,” for 5 boys. 


No. 4 Contains 
21 Recitations, 23 Declamations, 5 Memorial Days—Thomas 
Campbell, Longfellow, Michael Angelo, Shakespeare, Washington; 
7 Class Exercises, including one each for Christmas, Thanksgiving, 
Arbor Day, Tree Planting, Washington’s Birthday; 8 Dialogues, in- 
cluding the very attractive Mother Goose’s Party, for 2 girls and 4 boys. 


No. 5 Contains 
36 Recitations, 16 Declamations, 5 Class Exercises and Memorial 
Days as follows: Autumn Exercise, Mrs. Browning Memorial Day, 
Bryant Memorial Day, Christmas Exercise, Tree Planting Exer- 
cises; 24 Dialogues. 





ke Our new Catalogue of all School Entertainment Books published wil be ready early in March Send postal for copy. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Eucational Publishers, 61 East 9th Street, NEW YORK. 
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GRADED LIST FOR 
PRIMARY SCHOOLS 


Cwentieth Century Readers 


Literature History 




















CRADE Il. Bds. Clo. CRADE Il. Bds. Clo, 
Our Little Folk’s Primer . : ‘ , . 30 .40 Stories of the United States for Youngest Readers .30 .40 
The Good Time Primer ; : ‘ 30 Story of Hiawatha . ‘ ‘ ; 30 .40 
A‘sop’s Fables. Vol. I. (Pratt) : ; -. 30 .40 Stories of the Red Children : ; ; > ee ee 
CRADE Il. CRADE Ill. 
Story of Hiawatha , . , : : 30 .40 Stories of Great Men. : , ‘ 30 .40 
AEsop’s Fables. Vol. II. .30 -.40 Stories of Great Inventors . P ; : - «30 .40 
In Mythland . , ; ° -30 .40 Stories of American Pioneers : , : 30 .40 
Robinson Crusoe for Youngest Readers ‘ - 30 .40 Stories of Colonial Children .40 .60 
Water Babies for Youngest Readers A P 30 .40 Stories of Our Authors . 30 .40 
Story of Ulysses , ° , : . we: At 
(Above, all in large type) CRADE IV. 
Stories of Colonial Children ot . . 40 .60 
CRADE Ill. American History Stories. Vol. I. (Colonial Period) .36 .50 
Grimm’s Tales. ; : : ; ° 40 .50 : 


Stories of the Red Children ° ‘ ° e 30 . 40 


Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland . , ‘ 40 .50 Wature 








Through the Looking Glass ; ; - 40 .50 
Swiss Family Robinson . . ' ‘ - 40 .50 CRADE |. Bds. Clo. 
Kingsley’s Water Babies . , . ; - .40 .60 Some of Our Friends ‘ ; : : . 430 .40 
Black Beauty, paper, .10 . . . . -25 ‘Plant Babies and Their Cradles 
Out Doors 
CRADE Iv. 
Hawthorne’s Wonder Book : . ; - 30 .40 : CRADE Il. 
Hawthorne’s Tanglewood Tales : ‘ ; -30 .40 Our Flower Friends 30 .40 
Hawthorne’s Twice-Told Tales . ; : - «30 .40 Friends of the Field . , ; . 430 .40 
Dickens’ Little Nell . : . . . -40 .50 Nature Stories for Youngest Readers A ‘ 30 .40 
Dickens’ Paul Dombey . Z : F . .40 .50 Buds, Stems and Roots ; : ’ . 30 .40 
Robinson Crusoe for Young Folks . ; ‘ 40 .50 Stories of Birdland. Vol. I. and II. ' : 30.50 
Hiawatha, the Indian . . . . - +40 .50 Introduction to Leaves from Nature’s Story-Book .30 .40 
(Above, all in large type) 
Geography GRADE III. 
Black Beauty, paper, .10 : ° : .25 
CRADE ill. Bds. Clo. Leaves from Nature’s Story-Book. Vol. I. .  <e- ie 
Geography for Young Folks . ; ‘ .30 .40 Stories from Garden and Field . : , 30 .40 
Little Lucy’s Wonderful Globe . . , . 50 Aunt May’s Bird Talks. . : , .50 
CRADE IV. CRADE IV. 
Science Ladders. Vol. I. . . ° ° .40 Leaves from Nature’s Story-Book. Vol. II. . 40 .60 
(Land and Water Forms) Little Flower Folks. Vol. I.and II. . . — 
Aunt Martha’s Corner Cupboard ' : . .40 .50 Stories from Animal Land 4 ; : . 5O 275 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


50 Bromfield Street, BOSTON 


63 Fifth Avenue, 378 Wabash Avenue, 809 Market Street, 
NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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FOUR CHARMING BOOKS 


The Story of Hi aw at FOR YOUNG Colored Illustrations 


READERS Boards, 30 Cents. Second and Third Grades 









Your copy of the “Story of Hiawatha” has been received. It is in 
keeping with almost all your remarkable series of school publications — 
a most excellent book for second or third grades. You are doing grand 
»4=. work for the schools of America. 


ELLWwoop P. CUBBERLY, Stanford University, Cai. 


9+ 
es: * 


en. 
ee iy, 
- cand — 


The « Story of Hiawatha” was duly received, and, with one of my 
teachers whom I consider an expert in this direction, the book was 
examined. We think the book a great success; that the who/e story is 
given, is its first recommendation. The selections’ and brief connective 
sentences give a good whole. We realize that this is not a primer to 
teach words by, but a piece of literature excellently adapted to third, 
fourth and fifth grades, and a promising introduction to the unabridged 
poem. 


F, M. Bacon, Marquette School, St. Louis, Mo. 











Legends of the Springtime » » ovr 


Boards, 30 Cents; Cloth, 40 Cents 


Six well-known legends make up 





\? » The St ory of @ @ e 
this little book, each giving a special 4 cd eee inc. f 
version of the coming of springtime : 

The Story of the Sleeping Beauty 
(English version), Zhe Story of Steg- 
Jried and Brunhilde (German version) , — 
Iduna and the Apples (Norse), The be. ws 
Story of Baldur (Norse legend), low . 


the Summer Came (legend of the 


q \ 


North American Indians), and Szory 
of Proserpine (Greek legend). It is 
a good thing to group together in one ; xd We 
book the floating spring legends so a) SH/P ray Wiad) Bree 

t Z Wh: aye “na yo? 
frequently mentioned in literature that aly x Cy 
the children may learn to associate iW, 
each with the nationality from which 


; = (ENGLISH VERSION) 
it sprung. If the teacher is interested 


herself in seeking the points of like- 


Once there was a beautiful little 


ness and unlikeness in the different 
legends, the children will be encour- Princess. 


aged to make discoveries and interpret 


the symbolism in these oft-told tales. She had large blue eyes and her 
Each legend has a full-page illustra- 


tion in half-tone portraying some scene hair Was like the golden sunshine. 

in the story, and giving a pleasant | 

stimulant to the imagination of the She loved to play up and down the 
children. 


fields and along the roadsides. 


5 5 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


50 Bromfield St., 63 Fifth Ave., 
BOSTON. NEW YORK. 











378 Wabash Ave., 809 Market St., 
CHICAGO. 


SAN FRANCISCO. 
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FOR SPRING 


Buds, Stems and Roots 


By ANNIE CHASE 
Large Type Edition. Illustrated 


Boards, 30 cents. Cloth, 60 cents 


A nature reader all about buds and stems and roots, writ- 
ten in a cheery conversational style and charmingly illus- 
trated. And they are just such illustrations that teachers 


who “can’t draw” can reproduce on the blackboard. They 


Plant ' reer Thite Candles By ANNIE CHASE 


Illustrated. Boards, 30 Cents; Cloth, 40 Cents 


READING 


are not elaborate, but small and direct to the point. From 
the moment the child takes this book into his hands as his 
very own, his fingers will tingle to draw the “big buds, little 
buds, fat buds, lean buds, jolly buds, sober buds,” that crown 
the opening page, and which create an appetite to want to 
know more about these little plant beginnings that have 
been alive all the while and they never knew it. The pub- 
lishers of this delighful little book can be very certain that 
no nature reader has been issued that will better please 
children or teachers than this. Nature is not a dead thing, 


but deliciously alive in this volume. —Zva D. Kellogg. 





(FIRST AND SECOND GRADES) 





at 


Out of all the new plant books up- 
to-date, this cradle book by Miss 
Chase takes the palm for originality. 
Besides this crowning charm, it is 
crisp and bright on every page. The 
text of the book seems to be sifted 
and all the useless words taken out. 
One reads on and on in each brief 
chapter wondering what is coming, 
till finally the denouement brings a 
surprise and a smile. There are no 
useless explanations in the stories. 
The children must think and be alert 
to get the meaning of them. The 
illustrations are instinct with natural- 
ness and life. All primary teachers 
will find this book to be a help in 
their seed lessons and in the germi- 
nation story that has to be told over 
The children Cap. 


will never -fail to be interested in 


again every spring. 


these early plant lessons with this 
book to brighten up and illuminate 


the 


the drv facts — Primary Teacher. 


J fingers. | - 





“Tet me alone. 
“Let me alone until I 
ripe,” said a chestnut. 


“Then I will take off my 


“Let me alone, I say,” said 
chestnut, - sticking 


sharp needles 





A ROUGH CAP. 


am 


his 


into Tom’s 








EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


50 Bromfield Street, 
BOSTON. 


63 Fifth Avenue, 
NEW YORK. 


378 Wabash Avenue, 
CHICAGO. 


809 Market Street. 
SAN FRANCISCO. 
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NATURE READING 
FOR LITTLE FOLKS 


A Tonic and Nerve Food 





Dana’s Plants and Their Children . ‘ . $0.65 
Gray’s How Plants Behave . * ‘ — 
How Plants Grow, with a Popular F lora , 80 
Herrick’s Chapters on Plant Life : : . 60 
Holder’s Stories of Animal Life ‘ . ; .60 
Hooker’s Child’s Book of Nature , : . 1.00 
Johonnot’s Book of Cats and Dogs . . . 17 
Friends in Feathers and Fur . . ° . pe 
Neighbors with Wingsand Fins . ‘ .40 
Some Curious Flyers, Creepers, and Swimmers - 40 
Some Neighbors with Claws and Hoofs : 54 
Glimpses of the Animate World , ; . 1.00 
Kelly’s Short Stories of Our Shy Neighbors. 50 
Lockwood’s Animal Memoirs. Part 1. Mammals_ .60 
Animal Memoirs. Part II. Birds ° . .60 
Long’s Home Geography . 25 
McGuffey’s Familiar Animals and Their W ild Kin- 
dred . , » we 
Living Creatures of Water, Land, and Air ; 50 
Monteith’s Popular Science Reader . ; | 
Needham’s Outdoor Studies . ‘ , ‘ .40 
Payne’s Geographical Nature Studies . ‘ of 
Treat’s Home Studies in Nature. ; ‘ gO 


When 


take 


Copies sent pumecienas on cane of price 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York 


Cincinnati Chicago Boston 








) Horsford’s 


Phosphate. 


or weary from worry, insomnia 
or overwork of mind or body, 
half a teaspoonful of 
Horsford’s Acid Phosphate in 
half a glass of water. 

Nourishes, strengthens and imparts 
new life and vigor by supplying the 
needed tonic and nerve food. 


“It acts like a charm in all cases of 
sick headache and nervous debility.’ 


Sold by Druggists in original packages only. 


Acid 


exhausted, depressed 


—H. $. Wells, M. D., Nashville, Tenn. 














Vertical or Slant for school pens with stamp of 


ESTERBROOK. 


Having been established for, forty years and knowing the exact requirements of Principals, we can specially recommend 


our series of school pens. 
can come through local dealer. 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN 
Works, Camden, N. J. 26 


Samples sent to Principals and Teachers when desired. Business pens in all styles. 


Orders 


MFG. Co. 


JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 





TEACHING READING IN TEN CITIES is a genuine contribution to 


practical pedagogy. We are using it as the basis of our work in the first grade 


eat J. E. McKEAN, Supt. Schools, Middletown, Ohio. 


Primary Reading: 


METHODS OF TEACHING IN TEN CITIES 


Sr. Pau, — CHICAGO — CLEVELAND — Kansas City — WASHINGTON — Boston — 
New Haven — BrRooKLYN — KIRMINGHAM — INDIANAPOLIS. 
Edited by EVA D. KELLOGG, Editor of Primary Epucation. 


From the pens of ten expert teachers in the leading educational centres of 
the country. 


CLOTH. PRICE, $1.00. 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


50 Bromfield Street, BOSTON 


378 Wabash Avenue 
CHICAGO 


63 Fifth Avenue 


809 Market Street 
NEW YORK 


A SEMINARY 
FOR SALE OR LEASE 


Forty pupils accommodated. Buildings 
new; School well established and pros- 
perous. Situated on B. & O. R. R., 
eighteen miles from Washington City. 
Highest point between Washington and 
Cumberland. 

Furniture and all equipments go with 
property if desired. 
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Chronicles 


CHAPTER I. 


1. And it came to pass in the last years of the 
century of our Lord, the nineteenth, that the chief 
rulers of the tribes that go up and down the country 
instructing the children thereof, questioned learnedly 
among themselves concerning the laws of the fathers. 

2. And many gathered themselves together in 
tabernacles of great size, and with zeal and much 
speaking did deny the faith of the fathers and the fruit 
thereof. 

3. And they said, lo, let us make laws unto our- 
selves whereby the children shall learn the wisdom of 
the latter days. 

4. And many of the rulers cried out with one 
accord, Amen. Be it so. 

5. And the teachers of the land marvelled greatly, 
saying one to another, What is this new thing? 
But they were obedient to the chiefs of the tribes as 
was the manner of the country. 

6. {And in due time strange customs did prevail 
through the length and breadth of the land. The 
children were released from the bondage of obedience 
and were given high places, like unto thrones of the king- 
dom; and the chief rulers did command the teachers 
that they should bow down before them. 

7. And the rulers did cry aloud in all the temples, 
The children! The children! Let us humble our- 
selves before them for verily, verily, they are from the 
Lord. Let us study them diligently for they are the 
work of His hands. And let the freedom of the inno- 
cents be everywhere proclaimed. 

8. And the children ruled with one accord and 
waxed wroth at signs of restraint from their elders. 


CHAPTER II. 


1. And in due time, a multitude of books which 
no man could number, did spring up from the dwell- 
ings of the highways and byways of the land. And 
hands full of cunning devised pictures of great beauty ; 
of birds, of beasts and of every creeping thing; of 
creatures in the sea, and in the air; on the earth and 
in places under the earth. 

2. And in these books the trees were made to talk 
wise things, and to dispute among themselves after 
the fashion of men. The animals did utter great 
secrets, and the crawling things revealed the wonders 
of creation, each after its own kind. 

3. And likewise, other strange books appeared, 
with fearful tales of many strange gods and the record 
of their lawless acts on the mount which is called 
Olympus. And these legends and stories multiplied 
even as the days of the year. 

4. {And when the wise men heard these things 
they said, It is well. Let the teachers go before the chil- 
dren to see if, peradventure, they will approve of the 
wonderful things prepared for them. 
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5. And the teachers did as they were commanded 
and carried the strange books to the children, and told 
the tales therein with great skill and long suffering as 
was their wont. 

6. And lo! the children hearkened to the wonder- 
ful tales and marvelled greatly at the strange things 
that were made known to them, and rejoiced with 
exceeding great joy that the grievous instruction of 
the fathers was no more. 

7. And as the days passed on the children cried, 
More books, more tales, more legends, more fables. 
And the teachers bowed low, saying, It shall be done. 

8. Moreover, the rulers of the tribes that teach 
said unto each other, It shall be even as the children 
have commanded. They judge wisely. Are they not 
the handiwork of God? And did they not hearken 
and approve the new things that were made known 
unto them? 

9g. {And it came to pass after the children had 
been fed upon these fables they grew deaf to the voice 
of instruction, and would not give ear to the precepts 
of the teachers, spake they never so wisely. They 
did wriggle sorely after the manner of children and 
vehemently demanded some new thing from the 
rising of the sun to the going down of the same. 

10. And the teachers were greatly troubled in 
spirit and held counsel with their hearts and with each 
other. 

11. And the chief men of the tribes covenanted 
together that they would counsel farther with the chil- 
dren and learn of their wishes concerning their train- 
ing in afl things that they might be happy and find 
joy upon the earth. 

12. And grave questions were propounded to the 
little ones by word and by scribes. 

13. And they answered with great freedom and in 
divers ways concerning the law and order in places 
where they did congregate; neither withheld they their 
wisdom as to their manner of learning within the gates. 

14. Therefore in due time the decree went forth 
that all instruction should henceforth be in the likeness 
of the strange tales to which the children had gra- 
ciously listened, even without understanding or profit. 

15. But the teachers greatly doubted the wisdom 
thereof. 

16. { And at the going down of the sun in the last 
day of the century of our Lord, the nineteenth, a great 
concourse of people did rejoice in the progress of the 
nation, and at the delivery of the chiidren from the 
bondage of their fathers. , 

17. And the further acts of these wise men and 
the consequences thereof shall yet be written in the 
century which is to come. 


Talks on Art VIII 
The Art of Greece 


Mrs. Henry C. BURBANK, St. Paul, Minn. 
(All rights reserved) 


Architecture 


F the art of Egypt was religious in its origin and develop- 

| ment, certainly that of Greece was no less so. The 

temple, the shrine of the god, reached an all but perfect 

development while the people were yet living in huts, or 

at most in rude and simple dwellings, and the form of the 
god himself was little more than a misshapen symbol. 

The two great national architectural orders, the Doric 

and Ionic, were already practiced side by side as early as 
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650 B.C., while Athens was still governed by Eupatrids and 
Sparta was still in the throes of the Messenian wars. 

The Doric order, supposed to have been the older of the 
two, began its evolution shortly after the immigration of the 
Dorian race into the Peloponnese, and as Egypt had been 
opened to the occupation of the Greeks in the reign of 
Psammetichus (664-610) itis quite possible that the tombs at 
Beni Hassan may have offered an architectural example con- 
genial to the Doric heart and temperament, which it might 
seize upon and develop for itself, for in this world nothing 
happens. 

The Ionic order, meantime, was expanding to life in Asia 
Minor, whither its elements had found their way from 
Persepolis and from the banks of the Tigris and Euphrates, 
to become the national order of the Ionian or Oriental 
Greeks, just as the Doric order became the national expres- 
sion of the Dorian Greeks. 

The Temple of Hera at Olympia was perhaps the earliest 
example of the Doric, as the Temple of Artemis at Ephesus 
was of the Ionic. 

By far the greatest number of Ionic temples, as well as all 
those in any way remarkable for size, are to be found in 
Ionia and the colonies of Asia Minor, while in Greece 
proper and in her Dorian colonies the Doric style prevailed 
almost alone, certainly in all her religious edifices, although 
both orders were very frequently used together in the interior 
of temples in the rows of columns which supported the roof. 

Both orders are alike in all the essentials of construction, 
differing only as to decoration and details. Both are 
founded on the principle of column and lintel. First, a 
rectangular substructure or podium, moulded or unmoulded, 
standing inside the sacred temenos or inclosure. On this 
substructure a portico of columns rests; in the case of 
the Ionic with beautifully moulded and decorated bases, 
in the case of the Doric with no bases at all. This 
portico may ‘surround the entire cella of the god, or it 
may be found only at the front and back. In both orders 
the shafts of the columns are fluted or channelled, the Doric 
having always twenty of these flutes meeting in a sharp edge 
or arris, the Ionic twenty-four with a flat band between. In 
both a subtle entasis with its gentle swell takes away the 
disagreeable stiffness of a perfectly straight line and gives 
instead a vigorous life and flow. 

The capital which terminates the shaft marks the chief 
distinguishing difference between the orders. Of the Doric 
capital the principal member is a plain unornamented ovolo, 
of the Ionic a richly curled and “decorated volute, a Persip- 
olitan feature. Both capitals are finished with an abacus 
or block, on which the heavy beams of the entablature rest. 

The entablature, again, is divided into the three parts of 
architrave, frieze, and cornice, from which rises the simple, 
gabled roof, the triangles of which at front and back enclose 
a space called the tympanum or pediment, and this, in time, 
became the field for the display of the richest sculpture. 

Within the columned portico stood the cella, or temple 
proper, “not as a place of assembly, but as the special habit- 
ation of a god, a shrine for his effigy, a marble monstrance 
enclosing an unique statue ;” all acts of worship being per- 
formed outside the temple dnd within the sacred enclosure. 

The roof, often with a space left open in the centre for 
light, was covered with thin slabs or tiles of marble and 
somewhere about 540 B. C., Byzes, a sculptor of Naxos, in- 
vented the ante-fixes, conventionalized ornaments in terra- 
cotta or marble, of leaves, masks, or palms, employed as a 
finish for the lower ends of the ribs which covered the join- 
ings of the tiles, thus making a graceful and beautiful deco- 
ration to the sides of the temple. 

The setting up of figures in the tympanum, first of clay, 
then of marble, as well as the use of panels in the ceilings, 
originated in Corinth, and like everything else, reached its 
culmination in the Parthenon at Athens. 

Investigation has now convinced the world that all the 
temple decorations, including the sculptures of the frieze, 
were colored both within and without, the columns being 
mostly of a pale yellow, the background of the pediment 
usually blue, the triglyphs of the Doric frieze blue and the 
metopes red, while the architrave, which served as a back- 
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ground for the votive shields and inscriptions, was often 
tinted red also. 

In the construction of hts edifices the Greek rarely, if ever, 
went far afield for his materials — please note that. The 
stones he used were invariably from the nearest, most con- 
venient quarry—travertine, conglomerate, or marble—what- 
ever the locality itself furnished of a sufficiently good quality ; 
his instinct teaching him to make his building look at home 
in its place, a very part of Nature’s own furnishings and at 
one with its surroundings. Mahaffy writes of the Temple of 
Apollo at Basse in Arcadia, thus: “It is built of the lime- 
stone which crops up all over the mountain-plateau on which 
it stands, and is of a delicate bluish-gray color, so like the 
surface of the ground in tone that it almost seems to have 
grown out of the rock, as its natural product.” 

With the Greek the unities of time and place were among 
the inviolable laws of his being, as was also his sense of pro- 
portion ; so that as Colignon remarks, “while the Egyptian 
temple had only dimensions, that of the Greeks had propor- 
tions, based upon the ratio of the several parts of the build- 
ing to each other, expressed in terms of the diameter of the 
column taken at its base.’’ Hence, for the first time in the 
history of architecture, we have a truly rational style, a truly 
organic construction, with an integral relation of all the parts 
to each other and to the whole. 

The earliest Temple to Apollo, at Delphi, is said to have 
been built of the trunks of the laurel tree. In the time of 
Pisistratus (560-514) it was burned for the fourth time, and 
in its rebuilding by the Alcmzonidz of Athens in expiation 
of the ‘*Cylonian crime,” we have the first account of the 
use of marble for architectural parposes. Nearly all the 
temples in Greece proper were built in the forty or fifty 
years which followed the Persian wars, the Persians in their 
fury having destroyed all those previously in existence and 
the Greeks rebuilding them at once in gratitude to the gods 
for their great deliverance. 

Those parts of the temple which were the especial oppor- 
tunity of the sculptor were the plastic decorations of the pedi- 
ment, and the metopes of the Doric and the long continuous 
lines of the Ionic frieze. And the subjects of these sculpt- 
ures embodied always the legends of the locality where the 
temple was built, legends of scenes in which the god whom 
it was sought to honor had more or less directly borne a 
part. 

Moreover, in his choice of a locality the Greek’s sense of 
the fitness of things never erred. His temple either crowned 
some noble height, like that of Athene at Sunium, or the 
Parthenon at Athens; or, lying in the embrace of some 
grand amphitheatre of purple mountains, the blue sky above, 
the green sea at their feet, their superb lines showed even 
more superbly, like those of Pzstum. 

The third Grecian order, the Corinthian, of which I have 
not yet spoken, varied little from the Ionic except in the 
form of its capital. Its invention is ascribed by tradition to 
the sculptor Callimachus (about 408 B. C.) in the familiar 
story told by Vitruvius, of the young Corinthian girl who 
had died and whose nurse had placed upon her grave a 
basket containing some articles held dear in life-time, cover- 
ing it with a tile. In the following spring the basket was 
found by Callimachus, lifted on the leaves of an acanthus 
which had grown up round it, and the sight of it flashed 
upon the brain of the sculptor the model of the so-called 
Corinthian capital. 

This story, like all the other dear and cherished stories of 
our youth, has been discredited by that mocking fiend 
called “ Later Investigation.” I do not see, however, from 
the evidence, why this particular one, as told by Vitruvius, 
may not be true. For, even although it be also true that 
both Egypt and Assyria had used a bell-shaped capital since 
the early gray of an architectural dawn, nevertheless, the 
modifications wrought in its shape by Callimachus were, as 
Maxime Colignon suggests, of sufficient importance to be 
termed an invention; and as he certainly succeeded in 
fixing its canonical forms, giving ita name and establishing 
its use, and as the acanthus leaves, at least, were a purely 
Grecian feature,-why may not the pretty story of its present 
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form, at any rate, be true? Ergo— it is true, and my best 
bow to “ Later Investigation.” 

It came too late, however, to take its place as a temple 
order among the Greeks in their happy prime, the only 
example of its use as an exterior order, on purely Greek 
soil, being that of the well-known Choragic Monument of 
Lysicrates at Athens. It was left to the Romans to seize 
upon and exalt above all others, so that it, if any, may be 
said to have become the national Roman style. 

Finally, a Greek building was, and continues to be to this 
day, the most perfect expression the world has ever seen of 
a logical and rational disposition of all the parts into a perfect 
whole, which, by the aid of numberless subtleties and refine- 
ments of execution, known only to the Greeks and to be dis- 
covered only by the most practiced eye, becomes transformed 
into a truly living organism. 

This refinement of line expression he, the Greek, carried 
into all the work of his hands. In the ornamentation of his 
mouldings his curves are eccentric, not regular, and must be 
drawn, as they can neither be described nor struck ; so that 
the soul of the artist or artisan was in everything he did. 
Nor did he seek or care for novelties; a good thing once 
found, he did not seek to vary it. The capricious and fan- 
tastic had no charm for him merely by way of change, 
for as Viollet-le-Duc, the greatest architect of our own 
century, has said, “Those who truly love art do not exhaust 
themselves in a search after novelties ; for them good things 
are always new and always satisfying ; ‘a thing of beauty is 
a joy forever.’”’ 

Moreover, the ornamentation in a Greek structure always 
remained subordinate to the construction. No line was 
ever obscured or confused by its decorations, however rich 
they might be. The most important part was always the 
constructive part, and the definition of form the paramount 
requirement, and this is exactly what the Roman “never 
would know and never could understand” when he took over 
the whole Greek system and added it as a decoration merely 
to his own—and so, an end. 


How to Plant Trees 


(From “ How to Set Out Trees and shrubbery” Youth's Companion, 
Boston. ) 

F people are planting a tree on Arbor Day, with cere- 

! mony or without it, it is to be supposed that they are 
planting it with an intention that it shall become a fine 
tree—that it shall not only soon be an ornament to the 
spot where it is planted, but shall live to full maturity. It 
is better to plant one tree well rather than a hundred badly. 

If our Arbor Day planters really intend that their tree 
shall become a fine one, and not live a sickly, blighted exis- 
tence, they will begin at the beginning, and devote their 
attention to the ground where it is to be set out. 

You do not want your Arbor Day tree to be a poor speci- 
men. Therefore it will be necessary to study the matter of 
its placing and planting, and not thrust it into the ground 
anyhow, anywhere. ; 

The very best thing that you can do, to begin, is to look 
about you and see what varieties of trees grow and thrive 
naturally, spontaneously, in your neighborhood. It is un- 
wise, without special knowledge of conditions, to attempt to 
make grow, in our streets or in our school-house yards or 
other public grounds, trees which belong to another country 
and another climate. Your nurseryman cannot find for you 
in Europe or Asia any tree more beautiful than our native 
trees. 

Besides, since Arbor Day is a patriotic festival, it should 
be celebrated with the planting of American trees and 
shrubs. 

What Trees to Plant 

And yet you must not suppose, simply because you find a 
certain species of tree or shrub handsome and abundaat in 
the woods near you, that it will do well for you by the way. 
side or in a yard. Some of our most common trees do not 
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take to transplanting. Among these are most species and 
varieties of the oak. To bring a white oak to perfection 
would need a great deal more of care and attention than any 
Arbor Day planter would be likely to have at his disposal. 

If you plant an oak at all let it be, in the North, a red 
oak or a black oak ; or, in the South, a live-oak or a water- 
oak. In any case, it should be as small as can easily be 
protected. 

Nor would it be well for Arbor Day planters to attempt 
to manage the white pine. 

But we are exceedingly fortunate in having, all through 
the northern and eastern portions of this country, two trees 
which are easily transplanted, easily protected and easily 
cared for, which will thrive well on the street or in public 
grounds if they are taken care of, and which are as beauti- 
ful as any tree that grows. These are the American elm 
and the sugar maple. Almost as good as the sugar maple 
are the white or soft maple and the red maple. 

In the South we are also most highly favored in the 
live-oak and water-oak, and the splendid magnolia. 


Prepare the Ground 


Now we have come to the planting. If you wish to do 
the whole thing entirely well, you will carefully prepare 
the ground for the tree which you are to plant. Dig up 
the ground where your tree is to stand, to a depth of at 
least two feet and for several feet around. Pulverize the 
earth well and make it mellow for the rootlets. 

If the soil is gravelly or otherwise poor, obtain some 
good loam, or make a mixture of sandy earth and well- 
rotted manure. You are not in danger of giving your tree 
too much sustenance, although manure which is too raw 
is not at all good for the young roots. 

Do not try to transplant a large tree. It will not pay 
in any sense. In fifteen years’ time a tree that was three 
feet tall-when it was planted will probably be as large as 
one which was fifteen feet tall, and the chances are that 
it will be much more thrifty. Arbor Day planting should 
not be for this year or next year, but for many years to 
come. Nevertheless, the tree should be large enough so 
that it can be protected well. If it is an elm or maple 
it may well be eight or ten feet high. 

Do not try to move a mass of earth with the roots of 
your tree. It is much more important to get the tree 
under such circumstances that you can preserve as many of 
the little feeding roots as possible, and can keep these 
necessary rootlets from drying while the tree is being 
moved. 

Do not let the sun shine on the roots, nor the wind 
blow on them. If the trees are brought from a distance, 
keep the roots damp with cloths or moss or damp earth. 
Be careful nut to multilate the roots. 

As to the actual planting we cannot do better than to 
adopt the following formula prepared by the Forestry 
Division of the United States Department of Agriculture, 
and embodied ina circular for Arbor Day planting : 

“ Planting is best done by two or three persons. A, who 
manipulates the tree, is the planter, and is responsible for the 
results; B and C do the spading, under his direction. A 
places the tree in a hole, to ascertain whether this is the 
proper size; a board or stick laid across the hole aids in 
judging the depth. Trees should not be set deeper than 
they stood before, except in loose, poor soil. More trees 
are killed by too deep planting than the reverse. If the 
root system is developed sidewise but not centrally, as is 
often the case, a hill is raised in the hole to fill out the 
hollow space in the root system, and the earth of the 
hill is patted down with the spade. 

“When the hole is in proper order, A holds the tree 
perpendicularly in the middle of the hole, with the side 
bearing the fullest branches toward the south or southwest, 
for better protection of the shaft against the sun. B and 
C spread the roots into a natural position, and then fill in 
the soil, using the good surface soil first—small spadefuls 
deliberately thrown over the roots in all directions—while 
A, by a slight shaking and pumping up and down of the 
stem, aids the earth in settling around the rootlets. A 
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close contact of the soil with the rootlets is the secret of 
success in planting. Only fine, mellow soil, not too moist, 
and free from stones, will permit such close adjustment to 
the rootlets, which should also be aided by hand and fingers 
filling in every crevice. A, while setting the tree, must ex- 
ercise care to keep it in proper position and perpendicular, 
until the soil is packed so as to keep the tree in place. 
Then B and C rapidly fill the hole, A treading down the 
soil firmly after a sufficient quantity is filled in, finishing off 
a little above the general level to allow for settling, and 
finally placing stones or any mulching around the stem. 

“Do not use water while planting unless it is very care- 
fully applied with a ‘rose’ after the soil is well filled in and 
packed around the fibrous root. It is not uncommon to 
see water poured into the hole while it is being filled up. 
This practice does harm rather than good, for it washes the 
fine soil away from close contact with the roots, leaving 
empty spaces between the roots, or even leaving, as the 
water dries and the earth hardens, the little rootlets in the 
midst of hollows like the inside of pipe-stems. In such a 
case they cannot touch the earth, which gives them nutri- 
ment, and they die. More trees are killed by too much 
water in transplanting than by too little. Water after the 
transplanting is useful, and should be applied during the hot 
season, the late afternoon or evening being chosen for its 
application.” 

Do not let any one persuade you that there is any better 
way to plant a tree than this. It is a method which repre- 
sents the experience of generations of practical nurserymen 
and other tree-planters. 








Have You? 


Children, have you seen the budding 
Of the trees in valleys low? 
Have you watched it creeping, creeping 
Up the mountains, soft and slow? 
Weaving there a plush-like mantle, 
Brownish, grayish, reddish, green, 
Changing, changing, daily, hourly, 
Till it shines in emerald sheen? 


Have you watched the shades so varied, 
From the graceful little white birch, 

Faint and tender, to the balsam’s 
Evergreen so dark and rich? 

Have you seen the quaint mosaics 
Gracing all the mountain-sides, 

Where they mingling, intertwining, 
Sway like softest mid-air tides? — Sel. 


Preparation for Arbor Day 


ELIZABETH SHARE, Brookline, Mass. 


“The last time I saw James Russell Lowell 
. he walked with me out into the garden at Elmwood 
to say good-bye. There was a great horse-chestnut beside 
the house, towering above the gable, and covered with 
blossoms from base to summit. . . . The poet looked 
up at it and laid his trembling hand upon the 
trunk. ‘I planted the nut,” said he, “ from which the tree 
grew. And my father was with me and showed me how to 
plant it."— Henry Van Dyke in Little Rivers. 


In the above account, briefly but strongly told, of the 
great poet’s love for a tree, we may find the central thought 
in the study of trees for culture uses. The love of an in- 
dividual for individual trees is a worthy aim for our Arbor 
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Day work. How shall we, as 
primary teachers, try to start 
such a love in children’s 
souls ? 

We all know the other side 
of the story—the utility side. 
There is no doubt about the 
uses of trees for lumber, for 
shade, for windbreaks, or as 
sources of some of our pleas- 
antest foods. We know the 
effect upon climate of vast 
forests or the lack of them. 
This is a true and good side 
of Arbor Day preparation. 
But there is a truer, better 
side, because it deals with 
emotions, with tendencies of 
character, with the love of 
one part of God’s creation 
for another. We can do no 
better for one Arbor Day 
session than to turn our at- 
tention in that direction, to 
see if we can find, for our- 
selves and children, “tongues 
in trees.” 

We may start with three 
points prominently in our 
minds: first, the mystery of 
growth; second, the beauty 
of the life of a tree; third, 
the uses of that beauty. 
Vague? Visionary? See how eg 
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Simmy,- Tf I were a Squirrel , Id choose this 
tree to live nm. 
Nelly.- “If 1 were a bird) ly build my nest 
wm this tree.”. 
Daisy:- It's the nicest tree in the yard, I think.” 
Alice: - “Ave n't yeu glad somebody planted it here 


i” ouP yard >” ago 








practical they may be made. Hes po ale 

Are we fortunate enough 
to work near “ a brotherhood 
of venerable trees”? Then 
take your school out among them one of these April days. 
That wanting, there is seldom a situation where one may 
not find at least ome tree somewhere to study—in a park, 
over a neighboring fence, in the school-yard. With the 
children among the trees, direct their thoughts system- 
atically. What have these trees been doing during winter? 
(Resting, sleeping.) Why? (To store up strength.) 
Where has the sap been during the cold? (In the 
roots.) Why? (To prevent freezing.) Break off live 
and dead twigs. Note difference (one looks a/ive) the 
other not. Sap in one (not in other). What tells the 
tree winter is over? (Sun, warmth, rain, moist earth.) 
Have children look at trees from distance. Any signs 
of life? What? A shade of green, perhaps. What is 
it (leaves or blossoms)? ‘The yed/ow, dive look of willows 
is always very noticeable. And delight of delights, the 
pussies by the brook ! 

Children are very near the Unseen. A word thrown 
in here and there about the marvel of this awakening, is 
not preaching. It is natural and easy if we ourselves love 
enough. If we love the trees flinging out these fascinating 
banners of life over every hillside and by every brook, the 
children will get some glimpses of it. 

From such a walk take home twigs of various sorts. Put 
each kind in water, in a bottle by itself, and place in a sunny 
window. The mystery only seen at a distance in the woods 
or on a single tree, is here under the children’s eyes. Daily 
care for these revealers: of mystery, daily observation of the 
growth, comparisons with developments outdoors, will make 
the awakening and growth of the trees very real. Sprouting 
maple seeds, acorns just beginning their century’s growth, if 
brought into the school-room and watched, will put yet 
another touch of reality to our work. 

To help us out in expression, we must turn to the poets. 
Miss Mulock’s “The Green Things Growing,” is not beyond 
even a first grade. And there are parts of Bryant’s “ Forest 
Hymn” we may venture to use. For our own help, the first 
chapter in W. C. Prime’s “ Among the Northern Hills,” is 
very suggestive. A chapter on the “Growth of Trees,” in 








**Are n't you glad somebody planted it in our yard years ago?” 


Alice Lounsberry’s “Guide to the Trees,” is very helpful just 
along this line of the mystery of growth. One may even 
venture to say that the story of the life of the tree Dr. Prime 
loved so well could be read to many primary schools with 
profit. 

The beauty of the life of trees can be brought out in these 
same talks. If the children’s attention has been turned 
towards the beauty of trees as they stand in winter, they are 
all the better prepared to notice the beauty of the same trees 
in spring and summer. Even so late as the first of April, in 
some localities, it is not too late to note the tracery of the 
bare boughs against the sky; the gleam of a white birch ; 
the gray of maple, the greenish olive of poplar; the touch 
of richer color given by the oak, whose last year’s leaves yet 
cling to it; the pronounced way in which we see the grace 
of one tree, the strength of another, the roughness of yet an- 
other: these points can be used to cultivate the “seeing eye” 
which leads to the “loving eye.” 

Then when the full tide of spring has come, we may note, 
first, the beauty of foliage. What other color than green 
would have so satisfied the eye? Why? (Cool, restful.) 
Call attention to the shadows made by leaves on the pave- 
ment, their beauty and delicacy. Any other time when this 
tracery may be seen? (Night, under electric light.) Repeti- 
tions of leaf forms are so universal in art that we may be able 
to note this also with the children— perhaps on a book 
cover or a piece of silk, or in the ornamentation of some 
building. If possible, take children to trees where foliage 
is dense, also to those where it is light. One will make 
deeper shade on a warm day, but under the other we may 
see the blue sky and watch the tracery of the leaves against 
the clouds.. Let children express their preferences. They 
will, if we keep still. 

Second, we may note the beauty of the motion of trees. 
One tree will give this. The gentle flutter of the leaves when 
a light breeze passes by, the commotion among them in a 
strong wind, are full of interest. We have known an entire 
school to lose all fear in a terrific storm, while watching the 
grandeur of great trees bending before the wind. If oppor- 
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tunity offers, there is a fascinating line of observation of the 
different motions of different trees. Even very little chil- 
dren can see why the oak stands stiff and unbending in a 
wind, while the elm and birch sway. Also they can see 
“the glittering beauty of motion” of any tree in the sun- 
shine, owing to the different shades of green on upper and 
lower sides of leaves. 

Third, the beauty of sound among trees. Have we ever 
thought of that? Are we not too apt to think of the sounds 
from trees as mournful? They may be transmuted into 
rhythmic harmony, if we listen aright. “The earliest chant, 
in the view of the Romans, was that which the trees sang to 
themselves in the green solitudes of the forest.” 

It is said that each tree has a peculiar and delicate sound 
of its own. Children in general cannot appreciate such 
fineness of expression. But their attention called again and 
again to the sound of the tree near the school-room window, 
or to what they hear from the trees in a grove, will give them 
‘the thought that trees are not voiceless. 


“ Time is never wasted, listening to the trees.” 


And, again, we turn to the poets to voice our thoughts for 
us. Can anything be more full of the beauty of the voices 
from the trees than Lowell’s “Rhoecus”? A certain third 
grade class was wild with delight over thispoem. And many 
of us can get something clear and definite from Lucy Lar- 
com's “ The Trees,” and “A White Sunday’’—something we 
can give the children, too. And there is a world of sugges- 
tion in Kate Douglas Wiggin’s dedication to the apple tree 
in “ The Village Watch Tower.” Children always love the 
old tree myths, such as “‘ Baucis and Philemon,” “Daphne,” 
“‘The Poplar Trees,” and others. They can be well used to 
deepen the thought of the beauty of the 4/ of trees. 

We now come to the third thought we want the children 
to get for their Arbor Day meditation—the uses of the trees 
as they s/and, full of life and mystery and beauty. No better 
foundation can be taken for this than Bryant’s “ Planting of 
the Apple Tree.” It is all there, from the “ hollow bed” to 
the fruit that “ reddens in the August noon.’”’ The blessings 
that a tree, doing its life work well and bravely, gives to 
other lives, cannot be more beautifully or fully expressed 
than in this poem. From Lowell’s “Under the Willows” one 


4 can get the same thought, but not so simply expressed. One 


can work out with the children these relationships of help- 
fulness in regard to other trees, vzz.:_ What do we plant ina 
maple tree? ina birch? in anelm? in anuttree? Thisside 
of the subject works out so fully and wonderfully. Because it 
is more concrete, it appeals very strongly to even very young 
children. 

Happy the children who, after two or three weeks of such 
thought, can plant a tree—/heir own to care for and to watch 
in its growth year by year. It will be a constant revealer of 
the truth of all that their eyes have beheld, perhaps only 
through their teacher’s, until at last it is all their own, because 
they have /e/¢ it. 

Is this all vague and intangible? It is not drill work like 
the multiplication table or a spelling-lesson. It is rea, 
nevertheless, but can be given only by that teacher attuned 
to it. In the daily hurry and rush of the modern school- 
room, we cannot always tell how deep our words may go. 
We need faith. Perhaps only one child’s soul may be 
reached, but that is worth while. In after life, these lessons 
may come back as the beginnings of a companionship like 
that which is so beautifully described by the Kentucky prose- 
poet in “Aftermath”: “As I approached the edge of the 
forest, it was as though an invisible company of influences 
came quietly forth to meet me. I found myself 
stroking the trunks of the trees as 1 would throw my arm 
around the shoulders of a tried comrade ; I drew down the 
branches and plunged my face into the new leaves as into a 
tonic stream.” 


Summary. 
I Growth of Trees. 
1 Observed — 


a Outdoors. 
6 Twigs in house. 
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Il Beauty of Trees, 
a Beauty of form. 
4 Beauty of foliage. . 
¢° Beauty of motion. 
@ Beauty of sound. 
III Uses of standing trees. 
1 To man— 
a For shade. 
6 For blossoms. 
¢ For shelter. 
@ For fruit. 
e For pleasure. 
2 To animals — 
a For shelter. 
6 For home. 
¢ For food. 
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Second Year Work 


PuBLic SCHOOL No. 50, New York City 


[The following are selections from a language exercise in 
Class 2 B in this school; Miss Josephine Beuclair, teacher. 
The original work of the whole class was sent by the teacher. 
This manner of verse interpretation is worth noting and 
trying.—TuHe Eprror. } 


“« April is here ! 
There’s a song in the maple, thrilling and new ; 
There’s a flash of wings of heaven’s own blue ; 
There’s a veil of green on the nearer hills ; 
There’s a burst of rapture in woodland rills ; 
There are stars in the meadow, dropped here and there ; 
There’s a breath of Arbutus in the air ; 
There’s a dash of rain as if flung in jest ; 
There’s an arch of color spanning the west ; 

April is here!”’ 


There’s a song in the maple, thrilling and new; 
that means 
There is a bird singing in the maple tree. 
Robert Fuly 


There’s a flash of wings of heaven’s own blue; 
that means 
It’s a bluebird just flying from a tree. 
Lillie Siemering 


There’s a veil of green on the nearer hills; 
that means 
The grass is coming out and it makes the hill look green. 
Millie Hartung 


There’s a burst of rapture in*woodland rills; 
that means 
The little brook is just beginning to run, and it is so glad that it burst 
out and that’s what the noise is. 


Chauncy Keim 


There are stars in the meadow, dropped here and there; 
that means 
The flowers in the meadows look like stars. 
Clarence S. 


There’s a breath of Arbutus in the air; 
that means 
It is the smell of Arbutus in the air. 
Edna Cerwin 


There’s an arch of color spanning the west; 
that means 
That the rainbow is in the sky near the west. 
Lulu Wilson 
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The Toad 


(From Zhe Life /listory of the Toad; Cornell Leaftet.) 


T: E toad lives on the land and often a long way from 
any pond or stream, but the first part of its life is 
spent in the water; and so it is in the water that the 

eggs must be looked for. 

To find the eggs one should visit the natural or artificial 
ponds so common along streams. Ponds from springs or 
even artificial reservoirs or the basins around fountains may 
also contain the eggs. The time for finding the eggs 
depends on the season. The toad observes the season, not 
the almanac. In ordinary years, the best time is from the 
middle of April to the first of May. One is often guided to 
the right place by noticing the direction from which the song 
or call of the toad comes. It may be said in passing that 
toad choirs are composed solely of 
male voices. ‘The call is more or 
less like that of tree toads. In 
general it sounds like whistling, and 
at the same time pronouncing deep 
in the throat du-rr-r-r-r. If one 
watches a toad while it makes its 
call, he can soon distinguish the 
sound from others somewhat similar. 
It will be found that different toads 
have slightly different voices, and 
the same one can vary the tone 
considerably, so that it is not so 
easy after all to distinguish the 
many batrachian solos and choruses 
on a spring or summer evening. 
It will be noticed that the toad 
does not open its mouth when it 
sings, but’ there is a great expan- 
sible vocal sack or resonator under 
the mouth and throat (see the left 
hand toad in the plate). 

The eggs are laid in long strings 
or ropes which are nearly always 
tangled and wound around the water 
plants or sticks on the bottom of 
the pond near the shore. If the 
eggs havé been freshly laid or if 
there has been no rain to stir up 
the mud and the water is clear, the 
egg ropes will look like glass tubes 
containing a string of jet black 
beads. After a rain the eggs are 
obscured by the fine mud that set- 
tles on the transparent jelly surrounding them. 

Take enough of the egg string to include fifty or one hun- 
dred eggs, and place it in a glass fruit dish or a basin with 
clean water from the pond where the eggs were found. Let 
the children look at the eggs very carefully and note the 
color and the exact shape. Let them see if the color is the 
same on all sides. If the eggs are newly laid they will be 
nearly perfect spheres. 

Frogs, salamanders, and tree toads lay their eggs in the 
same places and at about the same time as the toad we are 
to study. Only the toad lays its eggs in strings, so one can 
be sure he has the right kind. The others lay their eggs in 
bunches or singly on the plant, so they need never be mis- 
taken for the ones sought. 

The eggs which are taken to the school-house for study 
should be kept in < ‘ight place, but not very long in the hot 
sun, for that would neat the water too much and kill the 
eggs. ’ 

It takes only a short time for the eggs to hatch. In warm 
weather two or three days are usually sufficient. As the 
changes are so very rapid, the eggs ought to be carefully 
looked at two or three times a day to make sure that all the 
principal changes are seen. If a pocket lens or a reading 
glass is to to be had it will add to the interest, as more of 
the details can be observed. But good sharp eyes are 
sufficient if no lens is available. 





Ses Sy PLY, 
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The load in various stages of development from the egg to the adult. 


(Permission Nature Study Bureau, Cornell University.) 
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Hatching: Watch and see how long it is before the devel- 
oping embryos commence to move. Note their change in 
form. As they elongate they move more vigorously till, on 
the second or third day, they wriggle out of the jelly sur- 
rounding them. ‘This is hatching, and they are now free in 
the water and can swim about. It is curious to see them 
hang themselves up on the old egg string or on the edge of 
the dish. They do this by a peculiar V-shaped organ on 
their heads. 

How different the little creatures are, which have just 
hatched, from the grown-up toad which laid the eggs. The 
difference is about as great as that between a caterpillar and 
a butterfly. 

Tadpoles, polliwogs: We do not call the young of the 
frog, the toad, and the tree toad, caterpillars, but tadpoles 
or polliwogs. The toad tadpoles are blacker than any of 
the others. 

The tadpoles will live for some 
time in clear water with apparently 
nothing to eat. This is because 
the mother toad put into each egg 
some food, just as a hen puts a 
large supply of food within the 
egg-shell to give the chicken a 
good start in life. But when the 
food that the mother supplied is 
used up, the little tadpoles would 
die if they could not find some food 
for themselves. They must grow 
a great deal before they can turn 
into toads, and just like children 
and other young animals, to grow 
they must have plenty of food. 

Feeding the tadpoles: To feed 
the tadpoles it is necessary to imi- 
tate nature as closely as possible. 
To do this a visit to the pond where. 
the eggs were found will give the 
clue. Many plants are present, 
and the bottom will be seen to 
slope gradually from the shore. 
The food of the tadpole is the 
minute plant life on the stones, the 
surface of the mud, or on the out- 
side of the larger plants. Make 
mtg : an artificial pond in a small milk 
pan or a large basin or earthen- 
ware dish. Put some of the mud 
and stones and small plants in the 
dish, arranging all to imitate the 
pond, that is, so it will be shallow 
on one side and deeper on the other. Take a small pail 
of clear water from the pond to the school-house and 
pour it into the dish to complete the artificial pond. The 
next morning when all the mud has settled and the water 
is clear, put thirty or forty of the little tadpoles which 
hatched from the egg string into the artificial pond. 
Keep this in the light, but not very long at one time in the 
sun. The children may think this is not imitating nature, 
because the natural pond is in the sunlight all day. The 
teacher can easily make them remember that the natural 
pond is on the cool earth where it cannot get very hot; but 
the small artificial pond might readily get very warm if left 
long in the hot sun. 

One must not attempt to raise too many tadpoles in the 
artificial pond or there will not be enough food, and all will 
be half starved. While there may be thousands of tadpoles 
in the natural pond, it will be readily seen that, compared 
with the amount of water present, there are really rather few. 

Probably many more were hatched out in the school-house 
than can be raised in the artificial pond. Return the ones 
not put in the artificial pond to the natural pond. It would 
be too bad to throw them out on the ground to die. 

Do not handle the polliwogs. They strongly object to it. 

The baby polliwogs will not need to be fed. As they 
grow older, you may occasionally give them pieces of meat 
or hard boiled egg. A piece about as large as a peanut will 
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be sufficient for one day. This should be put into the pond 
early in the morning, and be sure to remove the part that 
has not been eaten before school closes in the afternoon. 
If left too long the water will become foul. 


Jimmy's Experiment 
Lizziz M. HADLEY 


IMMY came out of the house. He was whistling 

J merrily as he hurried along, aud he carried in one 

hand a tin pail, and in the other a long-handled 
dipper. 

Johnny saw him, and jumped down from the fence where 
he had been sitting. 

“Where ’re you goin’ ?””_ he asked eagerly. 

“Fishing ;” and Jimmy whistled louder than ever. 

Johnny’s face shone with delight. “Can’t I go with 
you?” he pleaded. “Qh, please, Jimmy !” 

“T don’t care, if your mother’s willing,” he answered. 

Mother Blake said “Yes,” and Johnny, blissfully happy, 
trudged along behind Jimmy, until they left the road and 
struck into a path that led towards what was called the 
“‘swamp-lot,” when Johnny suddenly stopped. 

“T thought you meant to go fishin’,” he said, as Jimmy 
turned to see what could be the trouble. 

“That’s where I’m going,” was the smiling reply. 

“Where’s your fish-pole?” he asked presently. 

“Here,”’ and Jimmy held up the dipper. 

For a minute Johnny looked puzzled, then his face bright- 
ened, as he exclaimed eagerly, “Is it goin’ to be a s’prise, or 
a 'speriment ?” 

“A little of both,” replied Jimmy, and then, “Wait and 
see !”” was every word he would say, although Johnny plied 
him with questions. 

Before long they came to the swamp. All they could 
see were pools of slimy green water, dotted with grassy 
hummocks. 

“Why can’t you tell what you’re after?” Johnny said, fret- 
fully, as he watched Jimmy taking off his shoes and 
stockings. 

“Because,” replied Jimmy good naturedly, “I want you to 
keep your eyes open and find out for yourself.” 

Johnny pouted. “Why can’t I fish?” he asked. 

“J’m ‘fraid you wouldn’t know my kind of fish if you 
should see them, answered Johnny, “and besides, there is 
but one dipper, so that settles it,” and then bidding Johnny 
keep out of the mud, he began picking his way around the 
muddy pools, stooping every now and then to dip up some- 
thing, which he poured into his pail. 

Presently he came back and sat down on the ground to 
put on his shoes and stockings. 

“What are you goin’ to do now?” Johnny asked crossly. 

“Going home,’’ replied Jimmy as he stamped on his shoe. 

Johnny’s face fell. “I—I thought you said you was going 
fishin’ ;” and he looked ready to cry. 

“Why, I’ve been fishing,” laughed Jimmy. “Didn’t you 
see me?” and he laughed again at sight of Johnny’s aston- 
ished face, adding, as he did so, “Look and see if you know 
what I caught.” 

Johnny peeped into the pail. 

“Hoh !” he said at lengih, “I don’t see anything but some 
dirty jelly, full of black specks.” 

Here Jimmy pushed aside some of the jelly-like substance, 
saying, ‘‘What do you think of that for a string of fish?” and 
he pointed to a little roll of jelly, with what looked like a 
string of tiny beads inside it. 

“What's that?” and Johnny eyed the funny beads, wonder- 
ing how they got inside the jelly. 

“That's going to be a part of my experiment,” said Jimmy, 
“and if you watch it a few days, you'll find those little black 
specks as lively as any fish you ever caught.” 

“What are they?” Johnny asked again. 
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“Toads’ eggs,” replied Jimmy, “and these,” pointing to 
the specks in the masses of jelly, “are frogs’ eggs.” 

Johnny bent over the pail again. “What are you goin’ to 
do with ’em?” he asked presently. 

“Carry them home, of course,” was the prompt reply. 
“Won’t it be fun to see these tiny specks get bigger and 
bigger, until they become tadpoles, and after that frogs and 
toads ?”” answered Jimmy. 

“*Y-e-s, I s’pose it will,’ answered Johnny slowly. 

“I guess you'll find these interesting enough, before we're 
through with them,” said Jimmy as they went across the 
field. 

When they reached home, they carried them to the shed- 
chamber, the boys’ especial province. 

* “What’s that stuff that looks like jelly?” asked Johnny as 
they poured the contents of the pail into a shallow basin and 
set that in a sunny window. 

‘‘That’s something the mother-frogs and toads put there 
to hold the eggs together, and for the babies to eat before 
they are big enough to earn their own living,” answered 
Jimmy. 

“Will there be more for them when that is gone ?”’ queried 
Johnny. 

“No,” was the reply, “for by that time the tadpoles will 
be big enough to eat dead fish and insects.” 

“Now we must go,” he added as Johnny would have lin- 
gered, “for it’s time for the chores, and these are all right 
until to-morrow.” 

After that, much of Johnny’s spare time was spent by the 
side of the basin, and day after day he watched the tiny eggs 
grow, until at length they were as big as peas, and then one 
day he ran down the stairs, and bursting into the room where 
mother sat sewing, cried excitedly, “Jimmy’s frogs have 
come alive. I saw ’em wriggle !” 

And sure enough, when mother went to look, there were 
dozens of tiny tadpoles,—just fat heads and long tails,— 
swimming about in the basin. 

Before very long the jelly was all eaten, and then, nobody 
knows what dreadful things would have happened if the boys 
hadn’t kept them so well supplied with bits of meat, that not 
one of the tadpoles had an excuse for eating his sisters and 
brothers, as might have been the case had there been 
nothing else to feed upon. 

By this time they were growing pretty fast and the boys 
noticed that as their bodies became larger, the jong tails 
seemed to shrink, and get shorter and shorter each day ; 
then, before long, the legs began to grow — two long, bent 
ones behind and two short straight ones in front — and by 
the time these were big enough to use for jumping and 
swimming, the tails had entirely disappeared, and instead 
of tadpoles swimming in a basin of water, there were scores 
of tiny frogs and toads hopping about in the sunshine. 

There were so many of these, and they became so trouble- 
some, that at last mother said they would be better out of 
doors, and so, one day, the boys put them into a basket, and 
carried them down to the swamp, where they left them to 
make the acquaintance of their brothers and sisters. 


A Rain Drop 


‘* A rain drop, pure and sweet, 
Is a prism all complete, 
Oh come, thou golden rays, 
Deep in its heart to play, 
A shower of drops! 
A thousand golden rays! 
And behold the wondrous sight, 
God’s smile of loving might; 
That glowing raindrop bright, 
The earth-children’s glad delight.” 





There’s an upward impulse in everything; 
Look up and be glad, is the law of spring. 
—E. E. Rexford 
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while she lived the tree 
should not be cut. These 
circumstances made astrong ° 
impression on my mind, and 
furnished me with the mate- 
rials for the song I send you. 


Fingers touched with color soft, 
Frail, but bravely held aloft, 
In the rain must tremble oft. 












Hepaticas 


Fairy hands from out the mold, 
While the early spring blows cold, 


Closely clasped their fingers hold. But the heart is warm below ; 


Neath those furry coats I know 
Tides of life must ebb and flow. 


One warm day the rain-drops fall, 
And a mist falls over all ; 
From the trees the song-birds call. 


Woodman, spare that tree! 
Touch not a single bough ! 
In youth it sheltered me, 
And I'll protect it now. 
’Twas my forefather’s hand 
That placed it near his cot; 


And those leaflets, skyward spread, 
To my soul this day have said : 

“‘ God and beauty ne’er are dead !” 
— William Burt Harlow. 
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Then those fairies ope their palms 
For a single rain-drop alms, 
Spreading to the light their charms. 


“Woodman, Spare That Tree” 


EN. GEO. P. MORRIS, the author of this famous 
G poem, gives the history of its origin in a letter to a 
friend, dated New York City, Feb. 1, 1837. 

Riding out of town a few days since, in company with 
a friend, an old gentleman, who had spent many years in 
travel in foreign countries, he invited me to turn down a 
little woodland pass, not far from Bloomingdale. “ Your 
object?” inquired I. “Merely to look once more at an old 
oak tree planted by my grandfather long before I was born, 
under which I used to plav when a boy, and where my 
sisters played with me. There I often listened to the 
good advice of my parents. Father, mother, sisters—all are 
gone ; nothing but the old tree remains ;” and a paleness 
spread over his fine countenance, and tears came to his 
eyes. After a moment’s pause, he added : “ Don’t think me 
foolish ; I don’t know how it is, I never ride out but I turn 
down this lane to look at that old tree. I have a thousand 
recollections about it, and I always greet it as a familiar and 
well-remembered friend.” These words were scarcely uttered 
when the old gentleman cried out, “ There it is.” Near the 
tree stood a man with his coat off, sharpening an ax. 
“You're not going to cut that tree down, surely.” 

“ Yes, I am, though,” said the woodman. ‘“ What for?” 
inquired the old gentleman with choked emotion. ‘ What 
for? I like that. Well, I tell you, I want the tree for fire- 
wood.” ‘What is the tree worth to you for firewood?” 
«« Why, when down, about ten dollars.” ‘‘ Suppose I should 
give you that sum,” said the old gentleman, “would you let 
it stand?” “Yes.” ‘You are sure of that?’”’ “ Positive.” 
“Then give me a bond to that effect.” We went into the 
little cottage in which my companion was born, and which 
is now occupied by the woodman. I drew up the bond. It 
was signed, and the money paid over. As we left, the 
young girl, the daughter of the woodman, assured us that 


There, woodman, let it stand; 
Thy ax shall harm it not. 


That old familiar tree, 

Whose glory and renown 
Are spread o’er land and sea, 

And would’st thou hew it down? 
Woodman, forbear thy stroke! 

Cut not its earth-bound ties; 
Oh, spare that aged oak, 

Now towering to the skies. 


When but an idle boy, 

I sought its grateful shade; 
In all their gushing joy, 

Here, too, my sisters played. 
My mother kissed me here; 

My father pressed my hand— 
Forgive this foolish tear, 

But let that old oak stand. 


My heartstrings round thee cling, 
Close as thy bark, old friend; 
Here shall the wild-bird sing, 
And still thy branches bend. 
Old tree! the storm still brave! 
And woodman, leave the spot; 
While I’ve a hand to save, 
Thy ax shall harm it not. 


April Days 


There are no days in the whole round year more delicious 
than those which often come to us in the latter part of April. 
On these days one goes forth in the morning, and finds an 
Italian warmth brooding over all the hills, taking visible 
shape in a glistening mist of silvered azure, with which 
mingles the smoke from many bonfires. The sun trembles 
in his own soft rays, till one understands the old English 
tradition, that he dances on Easter-Day. Swimming in asea 
of glory, the tops of the hills look nearer than their bases, 
and their glistening watercourses seem close to the eye, as is 
their liberated murmur to the ear. The grass in the 
meadow seems to have grown green since yesterday. The 
blackbirds jangle in the oak, the robin is perched upon the 
elm, the song-sparrow on the hazel, and the bluebird on the 
apple tree. There rises a hawk and sails slowly, the stateli- 
est of airy things, a floating dream of long and languid 
summer hours. But, as yet, though there is warmth enough 
for a sense of luxury, there is coolness enough for exertion. 
No tropics can offer such a burst of joy; indeed, no zone 
much warmer than our northern states can offer a genuine 
spring. There can be none where there is no winter, and 
the monotone of the seasons is broken only by wearisome 
rains. Vegetation and birds being distributed over the 
year, there is no burst of verdure or of song. But with us, 
as the buds are swelling, the birds are arriving; they are 
building their nests almost simultaneously ; and in all the 
southern year there is no such rapture of beauty and of 
melody as here marks every morning from the last of April 
onward, 

—T7. W. Higginson 


Heaven and earth helps him who plants a tree, 
And his work its own reward shall be.—Sel 
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A Sense-Training Institute 


Mary E. FirzGERALpD, Chicago, Ill. 


HE four teachers of First Grade in one of the schools 
in Mr. Lane’s district gave a most delightful and in- 
structive institute. 

After talking about pictures and painters the little 
folks of No. 19 were called upon to tell which painter they 
liked best and why. The answers were very amusing and 
unexpected. One liked Dupres because he painted farm 
pictures and “I’d like to be a farmer.” Another liked 
Millet because the people had “sech funny clothes.” Rosa 
Bonheur was a favorite because she painted animals. 

After this “art study,’’ as it was called on the program, 
the boys sang ‘* The Elephant Song ;”” one of Father Goose’s 
rhymes set to music. The little fellows sang as if, they en- 
joyed it and the waving of the right arms used to represent 
the trunks filled them with glee. A number of the girls 
were at the board and marked the rythm with a long and 
short vertical line. We found ourselves keeping time with 
the little markers and feeling anxious if one was a little 
behind. 

A “Tree Game” by the next older children was sung 
beautifully. One little boy with upraised arms represented 
the tree, the girls skipped about him, smilingly inviting 
every one to join them; the boys, at one side, played a 
make-believe trombone as a rythmical accompaniment. 

“ Visualization ”’ by the same children followed. A rabbit 
in a wire-covered box was brought in. The sentences given 
by the children were written upon the board by the teacher. 
“* How do you know a rabbit eats cabbage?” a visitor asked. 
The boy was silent. ‘“ Did you ever see him eat cabbage? ”’ 
“ No, I saw him eat an apple,” he said, brightening. 

“Then why did you say he ate cabbage?” asked the 
teacher. 

“He does eat cabbage. My cousin has one and I saw 
him,” called out someone without waiting for the formality 
of a request from any one. Every one was glad to see that 
the children did not feel hampered by the presence of so 
many visitors, and were perfectly natural, 
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Series of Language-Pictures Without Words V 


When ten or more sentences telling the habits of the little 
animal had been told and written, the children were asked 
to look at certain ones indicated by the teacher, turn away 
and repeat. The enunciation was very clear ; evidently that 
branch had received special attention. 

Six children were handed pictures of animals while the 
rest went to sleep. ‘‘Wake up,” said the teacher, and 
instantly every child was intent upon associating the picture 
with the child who held it. After a short time the pictures 
were collected and re-distributed by one of the children. 
Very few mistakes were made. Pictures of fruit were then 
distributed and the same process gone through. 

Flags of different nations were then distributed ; the chil- 
dren went to sleep and the teacher concealed behind her 
two of the flags. ‘You took the Scotch and Chinese flags,” 
said a little girl. 

A cardboard with three pictures was held up a second or 
two, turned over, and the children asked to repeat the 
names of the poets or statesmen from right to left and 
from left to right. Different leaves which had been pasted 
upon cardboard were shown ; colors were placed upon the 
board and named in order, with backs turned. Besides the 
quickness of sight which was being cultivated, the children 
were gaining a great deal of information of different kinds. 

A beautiful song called “ The Squirrel Song’’ came next ; 
all the children cracked nuts and did various things asso- 
ciated with nutting, while three little girls went hopping in 
and out among the others picking up nuts. 

Reading by more advanced children came next. Each 
child was given a book and allowed a few minutes to look 
over the lesson assigned. The teacher passed up and down 
behind them pronouncing any word they pointed to; books 
were closed and the story reproduced. Mr. Lane said he 
had tested this reproduction method with Fifth Grade chil- 
dren and they had done no better than these little people. 
It is not an easy thing to grasp the meaning of an entirely 
new paragraph under the eyes of a hundred strange people, 
knowing you may be called upon to tell what has been read. 
Try it with a paragraph of French or German some time and 
convince yourself. 


The teacher next wrote sentences from the stoty, which 
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the children repeated after glancing at them and then turn- 
ing their backs. 

Back again came the little visualizers who showed us that 
they could not only see but feel. Six pupils, with hands 
behind their backs, stood facing the audience; into each 
pair of hands an object was put; this was carefully felt and 
the name given as the teacher held it up. If there were any 
mistakes the child kept on examining it until the end of the 
line was reached, when he was called upon again. AA star- 
fish, oyster shell, acorn, peanut, hickory nut, sweet potato, 
onion, turnip, carrot, pear, dollar, dime, quarter, penny were 
some of the articles. 

A Butterfly song was not half long enough. A number of 
children, each with a different colored chalk, went to the 
board and, using both hands, drew gorgeous butterflies in 
perfect time with the song. The rythm was perfect; the 
voices beautifully modulated and the butterflies wonderfully 
accurate. 

Hearing exercises came next. Two or three bars from 
songs were played on the piano and the children named the 
selections. That sounds easy but it is really an extremely 
difficult thing to do. Four single notes were played in suc- 
cession and the children named them. 

The children went to sleep ; “ Mary has an orange cap ; 
Jennie has a red cap; Nellie has an apple-green cap,”’ said 
the teacher as she placed pretty tissue-paper caps on the 
heads of the little girls. She touched Mary on the shoulder, 
while the children still slept and Mary said “ Good afternoon, 
John Smith ;” and John Smith from the ambush of his arms 
answered ‘‘ Good afternoon, Miss Orange Cap,” showing that 
he recognized the voice. 

Three children stepped across the room; the children 
went to sleep ; one of the three stepped across and Henry, 
from the sound of the footstep, called the name. 

A Duck song came next. The boys on one side repre- 
sented ducks, the girls, each wearing a pretty bonnet made 
of tissue paper, faced them. The boys wouldn’t be a girl 
with a bonnet and a curl, and flapped their wings and said 
“Would you?” in the most emphatic manner. The girls 
wouldn’t be ducks with only one word, “ quack,’ and 
appealed to each other most naturally. 

There is a great deal of histrionic ability among children 
if brought to light by interesting songs. 

The little Art Student returned and told us what they 
knew about birds, and they knew a great deal for children 
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who had been in school only three months. The teacher 
held up a picture and the duplicate on the wall was pointed 
out and also the stuffed bird on the table was indicated. 
The stuffed birds were held in the hand and described ; 
stories of the birds were told very prettily ; one boy sang a 
song without the slightest self-consciousness; little verses 
about birds were repeated ; each child selected a bird from 
the table, passed before his teacher, placed the bird on the 
table and then told the name of the bird selected, “1 showed 
Miss B—— a black-bird,”’ etc. 

The funniest little drill followed: One boy was Major 
Domo and his improvised hat of a woolen feather duster in 
a stocking cap was a comical sight. His soldierly attitude 
was somewhat marred by his efforts to keep his obstreper- 
ous hat in place; but his staff never missed a revolution 
even though his eyes were covered with stray pieces of his 
transformed duster. His veterans of six years wore sashes 
of red, white and blue, and tissue-paper hats put on at any 
angle they happened toland. They carried toy guns and 
looked very martial indeed, in spite of their rakish hats and 
the white thread dangling before their faces. 

The white thread had been provided by their careful 
teacher to prevent the total destruction of the hats while 
being carried to and fro. They sang with gusto and carried 
off the honors; a fact they evidently appreciated. 

Mr. Lane said he did not expect the visiting teachers to 
copy exactly what they had seen, but to get at the principle 
underlying everything that was done. The visualization 
would help later on, to teach the children to place letters in 
words properly. The bird study was of inestimable value. 
The pupils in one school near a park, had been taught 
through pictures to have such an interest in birds that they 
studied the live specimens. The bird study has led to the 
study of flowers, and the gardener had planted and labelled 
for the children’s use a variety of common flowers. 

The art study showed the-teacher was not only educating 
the body and mind, but the soul as well. Great care had 
been taken to make the “stage properties” artistic. The 
pictures were the best of their kind, the tissue-paper caps 
were very pretty, the bird pictures had been mounted carefully. 

Even though the work was done by First Grade children 
there were suggestions for all grades in it. The visitors 
went away enthusiastic and the teachers who had given the 
institute felt rewarded for their hard work by the appreci- 
ation of all who saw it. 





Umbrella Day 


It was Umbrella Day in Rainy Town, 

The crowd went hurrying up and down, 

With umbrellas white and black and brown, 
And faded and old and gray. 

There were sounds of voices and hurrying feet, 

And so many people along the street, 

That the birds sang out, ‘‘ Peet-weet, peet-weet, 
Oh, this is Umbrella Day!” 


At last there were two umbrellas met. 
It was plain to see that they both were wet; 
But one was dainty and black as jet, 
And the other was faded and brown. 
And a sweet little girl with a smiling face 
The old brown parasol held in place, 
While the new one covered a dress of lacc, 
But a face that was wearing a frown. 


The old umbrella forgot its shade, 
And the useful years that had caused it to fade, 
When it looked at the frown on the little maid, 
With the parasol black as jet; 
And it said, *‘ ’Tis better to walk the street 
With old, worn clothes and a smile that’s sweet.” 
And the little birds sang, ‘‘ Peet-weet, peet-weet, 
Oh, the weather is very wet.” 
— Florence Josephine Boyce, 


Acorns 


If you have never used acorns for sprouting, you do not 
appreciate how interesting they are. They sprout out of the 
ground so that you can see the process better than in the 
case of peas, corn, beans, oats, and other grains and seeds 
that want to be out of sight when they sprout. Then many 
nuts sprout in the autumn, when most seeds and grains do 
not. Youcan watch the acorn a long time. It sends the 
sprout down into the earth before it differentiates the root 
from the stem. It is of great interest to see how, just at the 
«point where the sprout goes into the svil, it separates and 
sends the root down into the earth, and the stem and 
leaves up into the air. Neither root nor stem come directly 
from the acorn, but from the somewhat long sprout which 
the acorn ‘sends out until it reaches the soil. Not the 
least interesting study is the long time that the acorn 
feeds the stem. 


For mine is the old belief, 
That, midst your sweets, and midst your blooms, 
There’s a soul in every leaf! 

— M. M. Ballou. 
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The City Boy 


God help the boy who never sees 
The butterflies, the birds, the bees, 
Nor hears the music of the breeze 
When zephyrs soft are blowing. 
Who cannot in sweet comfort lie 
Where clover-blooms are thick and high, 
And hear the gentie murmur nigh 
Of brooklets softly flowing. 


A Letter 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY, ITHACA, N. Y. 
Bureau of Nature Study. 


My dear Junior Naturalists : 


Do you think plants begin life with plans which they fol- 
low as long as they live and also have means for carrying 
them out? Talk with your teacher on this subject and learn 
what she has to say. 

A prudent man does not spend all his income as fast as he 
gets it, but saves some part of it for future needs. Have 
you an idea that plants lay by stores of nourishment for 
future emergencies? Will it please you to see with your 
own eyes where this plant nourishment is stored away? Ask 
your teacher what it is and whether it is something that can 
be bought at the stores and whether it is very useful to man- 
kind. Ask her if man can make it or whether we have to 
depend on plants for our supply. 

I will tell you how you can find this nourishment in 
plants. Diluted iodine will color it a purplish blue. For 
five cents a druggist will give you enough to make the test 
and there will be some left to stain the fingers of every care- 
less member of your club. Dilute the iodine by adding as 
much water as you have iodine. Then dip a splinter or 
tooth-pick into the solution and enough will stick to the 
splinter to stain a spot on a freshly cut piece of potato. 
Just a little stain is all that is needed. Watch the stain for 
a moment and you will see the color expand into a wider 
circle. On the edges of the circle you will see the blue 
specks. With the lens of the power of a jeweller’s glass, 
the specks will come out quite distinctly. Those specks 
are plant nourishment and they would have nourished you 
too, if you had eaten the potato. 

After you become familiar with making the test on the 
potato try to find the same results in a thriftily grown apple 
twig. A starved twig would perhaps be a disappointment. 
Pare a thin slice lengthwise of the twig and apply the iodine 





God help the boy who does not know 
Where all the woodland berries grow ; 
Who never sees the forest glow 

When leaves are red and yellow ; 
Whose childish feet can never stray 
Where Nature doth her charms display. 
For such a hapless boy, I say, 
God help the little fellow! — Sel. 


as on the potato and I think you can find plenty of the blue 
specks. See if you can find a variation in the number of 
specks when the shaving is taken from different parts of the 
twig. 

Consult with your teacher about the length of growth the 
twig made the past season and about the buds that devel- 
oped the past summer, and whether they have any plans and 
what they are. See if you can tell the length of growth the 
twig made the summer before last, and talk about the buds 
that started that summer and how many are carrving out 
their ‘plans. See if any buds have been disappointed and 
changed their plans, also what caused the disappointment. 

At another time we will talk about the starch factories of 
the world and why they need motive power like other fac- 
tories and where the power is found. Good bye. I will 
come again. 

Cordially your uncle, 
Joun W. SPENCER. 


The Kinglet in April 


The gem of April’s songs comes from one of the small- 
est of the tribe, a migrant, but staying with us a week or ten 
days. In the middle of April the lover of bird music should 
haunt the parks and woods, that haply he may be blessed 
with the song of the Ruby-crowned Kinglet, a tiny creature, 
not much bigger than a humming-bird, but a marvellous 
singer. When at rest, a little dull brown midget, but when 
inspired by song a ruby-crowned king indeed, for he ex- 
pands the obscure line of ruby feathers till they stand out 
like a halo over his head, and utterly transform him in 
appearance. 

— Olive Thorne Miller. 





Little Mary overheard her elder sister define gills as the lungs 
of fishes and then reply to her teacher’s query of how many gills 
in a pint of milk. 

That night she was seen to hover over a pail of foaming milk 
with earnest eyes. 

‘+ What is it, Mary?” asked her father. 

‘* ’'m looking for the fishes’ gills,” was the prompt answer. 
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A Nature Study Diary VIII 


Edited by Mary RoGers MILLER, Bureau of Nature Study, Cornell 
University, Ithaca, N. Y. 
SATURDAY, April 1. 


O-DAY is All Fool’s Day. I am so grate- 
ful to the calendar for having it come on 
a Saturday. When a child I used to 
dread the day at school and have never 
ceased to dread the accompanying prac- 
tical jokes. Though the custom is, ! 
dare say, founded on some firm old 
historical basis, I never could see any 
fun in it and was glad to escape from 





my school to-day. 

As next week is our spring vacation there will be a break 
in our school routine. The only study that goes on forever 
is nature study. Every child is pledged to bring in some 
new thing he has discovered during this interval. Their 
teacher has decided not to go home this week. It will be 
hard to bear, but the trip is long and expensive. 

Miss Lucella came over last evening to invite me to go 
for a walk with her on Monday. “It’s no use,” said she, 
“to put it off till the first fine day. We know April’s moods 
too well for that. We’d better go dressed for mud and 
water and then we shan’t mind what happens.” 

I am glad to take this initial trip with one who sees as 
much as Miss Lucella does. When school opens I hope to 
make several out-door trips with the little folks. After our 
experience last October I don’t feel quite so dubious about 
the result. 

Tugspay, April 4. 


Miss Lucella and I went yesterday. What a day it was! 
When I saw her dress and outfit I almost lost heart. 
Dressed in a short skirt, jacket and rubber boots and armed 
with a long-handled scoop-net and a tin pail, she was a 
spectacle. I could only guess at the use she expected to 
put the things to. As we started on our trip she enlight- 
ened me as follows : 

“IT know a little pond out in Bower’s meadow. I go 
there every year. There used to be a big log that stuck 
right out into the pond, and I used to sit curled up on that 
log, still as a mouse, and watch. _‘If that log is still there, I 
can show you more life during the next two hours than 
you'd see in as many weeks in a crowded city. It is like a 
miniature city in some ways. There are plenty of people, 
the little people, of course, and some houses, wars and 
rumors of wars, eating and drinking and making merry.” 

I always keep quiet when Miss Lucella gets to talking 
like this. Sometimes I don’t understand until afterwards. 
But there’s a sort of excitement in listening. Miss Lucella 
herself becomes quite a new being when she is out in the 
fields. I forgot all about her queer appearance in wonder- 
ing what she had to show me. 

At last we reached the pond and there was the log, stretch- 
ing nearly half way across the little pond. Miss Lucella led 
the way, saying as she seated herself on the outer end of the 
log, “This is no opera chair, but the ‘ goings on’ in this 
pond are far more interesting and improving to me than any 
play I ever saw on the stage. There’s tragedy here, and 
comedy, too, if you only know how to see it!” 

At first I saw only the water and the delicate plants grow- 
ing low in its clear depths. I noticed that Miss Lucella 
didn’t encourage conversation. I took the hint and kept 
quiet after the first few questions had been answered by 
whispers and smiles. 

Suddenly I started and almost fell off the log. A bit of 
stick began to move about in a leisurely manner. Then an- 
other and another. As I looked steadily at them through 
the clear water I saw what was unmistakably the head of 
some live thing thrust out of the end of the stick. The 
head was soon followed by several slender legs. I expected 
the rest of the body to follow, but it came no further. 
Heads now appeared on other sticks and still my wonder 
‘ grew. Some of the sticks were not single but seemed to be 
made up of bundles of short pieces, laid together in cob- 
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house fashion. The longer I looked the more I saw. The 
water seemed to be literally alive with strange beings. 
They paid not the slightest attention to us but swam, 
fluated or crawled about among the plants intent upon their 
own affairs. 

At length my eye fastened upon a new being. It came 
gliding from behind a wide leaf. Moving swiftly with a 
strange, furtive action all its own, it seemed bent on some 
special errand. I was startled, but at the same time fasci- 
nated. Suddenly I became aware that al! the creatures save 
one had fled, leaving the field to this new-comer. A death 
struggle was going on betweer. one of the occupants of a 
cob-house and this terrible marauder. Through the clear 
water I was able to see the sharp jaws sink into the now 
helpless body of its prey. Silence was no longer possible: 
“ Look, look!” I cried, almost tumbling in again in my ex- 
citement and full of angry pity at the poor thing’s fate. 

Miss Lucella looked, and saw. “It’s a water-tiger,”’ she 
said, “ and he is well-named. He’s making a meal of that 
caddice-worm. Come and look over this side of the log. It 
is all comedy here just now.”’ ' 

“Tell me about caddice-worms,” I said, reaching down 
and taking one out of the water in the hollow of my hand. 

‘“‘ The ponds and streams are alive with them now,” she 
replied, “and there is no more delightful creature to watch 
in all the whole world of water babies. You take my net 
and collect a dozen or more. I'll show you when we get 
home how to make them comfortable. They'll tell their 
own story. You can have some at school just as well as 
not. They’ll live in a fruit can of water and not be any 
bother at all. - I want a few for my big aquarium. 

After putting a dozen or more caddice-worms into our 
pail, I sat down to examine the case in which the little crea- 
ture dwells. Miss Lucella had assured me that they were 
harmless so I handled them without anxiety as to the conse- 
quences. [I found that I had twosorts. Those which had 
first attracted my attention had made their houses of small 








Caddice-worm cases 


sticks an inch or so long and piaced them lengthwise, 
parallel to the body. The others had used short pieces, 
usually hard grass stems and the pieces were laid on criss- 
cross, very much as we children used to build cob-houses 
when playthings were few. 

Thinking I should like to see the inside of this ingenious 
dwelling, I set about finding some way of luring the creature 
out. This was not easy. He stuck to his post. With two 
small sticks I was at last able to drag him forth and examine 
not alone the interior of his mansion but the architect him- 
self. 

Miss Lucella came back from her little trip to a neighbor- 
ing pond in time to point out to me the tiny hooks at the 
hind end of the body. With these, she says, the caddice- 
worm holds itself in the case. She also reminded me it was 
near supper-time. 

As we started home I asked her what the broad-leaved 
plant was which grew so plentifully about all the ponds. 

“Skunk cabbage,” said she. “Fine plant with a bad 
reputation. . I like it, though, and mean to take up a root of 
it and put it in, that low place in my yard. I’ve found the 
blossoms poking their heads through snow and ice in Feb- 
ruary. People talk about violets and mayflowers and 
hepaticas being early, but the old skunk cabbage beats them 
all. Too bad it smells so.” 

“Ts that the thing that grows in the school yard in that 
little swampy corner? ’’ I asked. 

“ Must be,’’ said she. “No other plant looks quite so 
far along at this season. It always heartens me up after a 
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long spell of cold weather to go out and find that skunk 
cabbage is brave and confident. It keeps its hood on 
though, and the head is so warm under the hood that it 
sometimes melts the snow above it.” 

I noticed that Miss Lucella’s pail had a long cat-tail leaf 
hanging over the rim. Desiring to present as good an 
appearance on the town street as possible I took hold of 
this to throw it away. 

“ Wait,” said she, and she lifted the long, flat leaf gently 
to show me that it was valuable. “I’lltake it out when we 
get home and we'll look at it. Frog’s eggs.” 

“ Really!” I cried, for I had never seen them. “ Did 
you find them in the pond?” 

“They were right under your nose,” she said, laughing, 
** but you were so taken up by that fight you couldn’t see 
anything else.” 

Reaching home we went directly into Miss Lucella’s 
kitchen. She took down from a high shelf a plain old white 
dish and asked me to fill it from her cistern pump. It held 
about a quart of cool water and she lifted the eggs from the 
pail and put them into the dish. Against the white back- 
ground they showed very plainly. The eggs themselves 





“Frog spawn.” (From Cornell Teachers’ Leaflet, No. 11.) 


were small, round and almost black. Each egg was sur- 
rounded by a little globe of transparent substance and these 
were all embedded in a mass of clear jelly-like material. A 
flood of questions rushed to my lips. 

“Run home to supper, little girl,” said Miss Lucella. 
“ Bring Flora over afterwards if you aren’t too tired.” And 
I ran. 


It was an eventful day and I shall always be grateful to : 


my dear Miss Lucella for giving me this first real glimpse 
into the inner life of nature. I think I have been preparing 
for this day during all the past year. Never before have I 
noticed and rejoiced over the returning color in the tree 
tops. The voices of the fields have been unheard till now. 
It seems to me as if the teeming life of the pond has come 
into existence this year for the first time. 

How could one go through life as blind and deaf as I 
have been? Yesterday I felt mankind held an exalted rank 
among creatures, and I think I regarded nature with a 
rather patronizing air. To-day I rejoice to be a part of 
nature, of no more consequence than a cricket. But my re- 
spect for the cricket has increased wonderfully ! 


Fripay, April 7. 


Last night after supper Flora and I were out on the 
porch when we were surprised to see Billy Todd walking 
toward our house. Billy is not given to paying calls and 
what struck us as still more extraordinary was the fact that 
Billy carried a broken candy jar in his hand and wore a 
beaming smile. We went toward the gate and met him 
half way. 

“<T bet you can’t guess what I got,” cried Billy. 

We looked, but could make out very little of the contents 
of the jar. It suggested frog’s eggs. There were the 
small black eggs, but where was the jelly-like mass as big as 
my fist which Miss I .ucella had assured me belonged to the 
frog’s eggs? 

«What are they?” I asked, for Billy looked as if he could 
tell if urged. 

“ They’re hop-toad’s eggs, long strings of ’m. My father 
says they hatch out into tadpoles.” 
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Billy was triumphant. Never before had he known the 
thrill of teaching the teacher. Determined to give him this 
joy in full measure, I asked question after question. 

He put his hand into the jar and let the eggs slip through 
between his fingers. We saw that these eggs were in 
strings instead of in masses, and that the string was a sort 
of jelly-like substance as large as my little finger. The eggs 
were set in the string about half an inch apart. 

“What are you going to do with them?”’ said I. 


Billy had evidently not thought far beyond the present 


and hadn’t an answer ready. 

So he simply said, “ Haw, nuthin’.” 

* Will you take them to school on Monday and let us all 
see them?” 

“ Ay-ah,” said Billy. And so it was arranged. 


SATURDAY, April 8. 


Flora Judson and I took a walk this morning. We went 
towards the woods along the bank of our little stream. I 
told Flora to keep a sharp lookout for butterflies and prom- 
ished to let her know if I saw one. ‘The words were hardly 
out of my mouth when one passed over our heads. We 
watched it as it circled about some twenty feet from the 
ground. We kept very still fearing that any movement 
would frighten it away. Finally the creature settled on the 
trunk of a tree not fifteen feet from us. 

Flora danced up and down with joy as she recognized it. 

The butterfly took wing again and we lost sight of it ior a 
moment. 

*« It’s a Mourning Cloak!” we exclaimed in chorus. 

What was our surprise as we sat there a moment to see 


‘the butterfly return. After circling above us it rested again 


in the same spot as before! What did it mean? 

I determined to go nearer and learn the secret. Walking 
very sedately I neared the trunk of the small tree on which 
the butterfly clung. The trunk of the tree was wet, quite 
wet below where the butterfly was. Above that it was dry. 
I dared to go very near and could see that the Mourning 
Cloak had uncoiled its long proboscis. It was actually suck- 
ing the drops of sap which issued from the tree. Alas! I 
slipped, and catching a branch to keep from falling I 
frightened the butterfly and it did not come back. 

Being free to examine the tree trunk now, we discovered 
a row of holes as large as a slate pencil an inch or so apart 
and extending perhaps one third the way round the tree. 
They were not deep holes, but the sap was streaming out of 
each one and flowing down the trunk. ; 

“We'll have to ask Miss Lucella what made the holes,” 
said I, as we turned our steps reluctantly homeward. 

‘** That’s the work of a sap-sucker,’’ said Miss Lucella, after 
listening to our story. 

‘‘ What is a sap-sucker, Miss Lucella?”’ I asked. 

“ It’s a kind of wood-pecker,” said Miss Lucella. “ It is 
quite common here and drills holes in the tree to feed on 
the sap.” 

School begins again on Monday and we can hardly wait 
for the hour to come. We want to compare notes. Mon- 
day will be a hard day for the boys and girls and I mean to 
make it a day long to be remembered. They have been 
free for ten days. We shall make the first day as delightful 
as possible and as little like imprisonment as we can. 


Monpay, April ro. 


The first day is over and I am almost too weary to write. 
But Iam happy. If I had tried to hold the chiidren down 
to routine work after a week with the birds and the free air 
I am sure I should to-night be both tired and miserable. By 
taking considerable time to-day for telling experiences and 
examining treasures we came into close sympathy and are 
better friends than ever. The day was a success from my 
point of view. I don’t know what the principal would have 
thought if he had come in when Billy Todd was holding 
forth with strings of toad’s eggs for a theme. I havea 
notion that this discreet man stays away from my room when 
he thinks there may be any unusual “ goings on,” for fear 
he may disapprove. It’s kind of him to let me work out 
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this nature study idéa Without interference. When promot- 
ing time comes we shall see what the effect has been on 
reading, arithmetic and language. 

1 must relate the day’s experiences: 

Jennie Jones counted nine robins in their yard at 
one time. She says a pair ate building near the house. 

Five other children reported nests in their yards. 
I told them that Miss Lucella said we should never 
touch the nests nor look at them too often and only 
one should go at a time. I fear this advice came 
rather late for some. 

Arthur Henderson is almost beside himself with 
joy. A pair of martins have come to live in the box 
he made and put up in their side yard. He says 
that the two birds don’t look just alike, but both have 
notched tails. 

Peter Wilcox had seen a mourning cloak and Flora 
Judson told the school about the sap-sucker which 
makes holes in the tree. 

George Franklin had the most exciting story 
to tell. This boy’s father believes that every 
child needs to do a certain amount of real work 
each day and carries out his idea even in vacation. 

This is the story as George told it. 

“Joe ’n’ I had to clear off the dead weeds and old vines 
from the patch where we had tomatoes last year. We took 
a basket an’ chucked-all the stuff into that till it was full an’ 
then carried it out of the garden and put it in a pile. Pa 
said if we’d clean it off good and rake all the rubbish off the 
front yard he’d let us have a lot of brush out of the orchard 
to have a bonfire. (Here George grinned at several other 
boys who responded with sympathetic grins. They had evi- 
dently been at the bonfire.) | He said we could have it out 
in the road, but we must have it after he got home Saturday 
night. 

“But when we were a-pullin’ up the tomato vines there was 
some ’at went in deep. We had to puli like sixty to git ’em. 
We shook the dirt off ’cause we didn’t want to put it on 
the fire. Joe, he pulled up a big one and stickin’ to the 
dirt was this thing an’ I said we’d take it to school and see 
what it would do. I never saw anything like it before. 

George laid the queer brown thing in my hand while the 
children craned their necks to see. I had a theory as to its 
identity, but said nothing. We named it the “ Little Brown 
Jug ’”’ because of the slender part on the side like the handle 
of a jug. It moved feebly, as if to show us that it was alive. 






At 












The “ Little Brown Jug.” Pupa of a tomato worm. 


TUESDAY, April 11. 


I had to stop writing last night before I was near through. 
Almost every child had something to tell. When I thought 
we had talked long enough I had them write, and later they 
read aloud what they had written. I told them about. our 
trip to the pond and showed them the caddice-worms in 
their cases. We keep these on the table near the north 
window in three glass jars. BBilly’s toad eggs are in the 
candy jar on the same table. Later we hope to add other 
creatures to our stock. 

WEDNESDAY, April 12. 


Ever since George brought the “ Little Brown Jug” to us 
I have waited for time to explore our old treasure box. My 
theory was that’the broken thing might be related to our 
tomato worm which disappeared in the earth last fall. To- 
night after school I got an old knife and began to dig care- 
fully in the dry earth. Imagine my glee when I unearthed 
a “ Little Brown Jug ’’ so like the first that they actually got 
mixed and I could not tell which was mine and which was 
George’s! I hastily covered one of them with earth and 
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put the box away feeling a little as if I had becn prying 
into someone’s private affairs. 


Tuespay, April 18, 


What with watching the changes in the toad eggs and 
trying to find out how caddice-worms eat and breathe we 
have not been.idle. Besides these minor matters I have 
had a large matter in hand. Even before vacation we began 
to make definite plans for Arbor Day. It’s the fifth of May 
this year and only a little more than two weeks off. To-day 
we went through the box of seeds gathered last fall and se- 
lected those we hope to plant. Among them are quite a 
number of maple seeds which I took out and laid aside. [| 
mean to plant them in a box of earth and watch them 
sprout. I want to have some planting done on Arbor Day, 
but there is.work to be done in preparation. 

“Let’s rake the school yard,” I said to-day. The idea 
was novel, It has never been done here. “We want to fix 
it up as well as we can so the folks will know we mean to 
take care of it. Then they will come and help us plant 
trees and bushes on Arbor Day.” 

“We always speak pieces on Arbor Day and s’lute the 
flag,” piped one. 

* We'll do that too,” 1 said. “ But there is lots we must 
do to get ready. Who wants to help?” 

They all did. When the raking begins I am prepared to 
see the interest wane. 


SATURDAY, April 22. 


Yesterday was my birthday and since I could not cele- 
brate at school, I determined to run away to the pond again 
to-day. Miss Lucella was only too delighted to go too, and 
suggested that we take Flora Judson with us. 

* Folks will begin to think you are queer, too, if you go 
with me very often. If you take Flora along they will say 
that you are devoted to the school and that the children like 
to go everywhere with you.”” Now wasn’t that kind of Miss 
Lucella? She knows how important it is for the teacher to 
be well thought of in the community. 

When we were nearly there we met Jimmie Biggs, driving 
a cow. He stared at us, at our net and pails and a longing 
look came into his face. 

“ Are you busy this afternoon, Jimmie?” I asked. 

“‘Nom’m, I ain’t got an’thin’ to do after I git this cow 
home,” was the reply. ‘Say, can I go with you if I'll 
hustle ? ” 

I nodded and Jimmie didn’t let the grass grow under his 
feet. 

We turned into the field climbing the fence awkwardly and 
made our way to the pond. First we sat down quietly on 
the bank to “see the pond come to life,” as Miss Lucella 
puts it. 

Then I began to use my net. It was a crude affair made of 
a broom handle, a hoop from a small keg and a piece of 
coarse cheese cloth. I was just transferring a handful of 
odd squirming things to the pail when we heard a shout and 
Jimmie came running towards us. From the top of the 
fence he called again, holding aloft a live frog. 

“« Here’s a fellah that was comin’ this way and I just give 
him a lift!” He loosened his hold, and the frog reached 
the water with one leap and sank with a “ ka-chuck”’ and a 
gentle gurgle. 

“ What yuh got?” said Jimmie. “Lemme take yer dip- 
net an’ see ’f I c’n ketch anything, will yah?” 

The boy was more successful than his teacher and we 
soon had as many snails, frog’s eggs, caddice-worms, and 
miscellaneous water insects as we wished to take home. 
We were a happy and triumphant party when we entered the 
the village that evening. 


WEDNESDAY, April 26. 


I went to school Monday morning early to transfer our 
creatures from the pail to the various dishes we had pre- 
pared for them. I first lifted the mass of frog’s eggs out 
carefully and pat it into a white dish of water. Miss 
Lucella says we must keep the watercool. Then I poured 
all the water out of the pail into a two-quart glass jar so 
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that I could see what I was doing. What was my surprise 
to find that several of the caddice-worms went to the bottom 
directly and showed no signs ot life. One or two unknown 
creatures were in the same state. Looking anxiously for the 
cause of the disaster I discovered a water-tiger. I must 
have put it in with the miscellaneous lot and there it had 
been over Sunday ! ‘ 
After some difficulty I succeeded in dipping the tiger out 
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and put him in a jar by himself. I don’t know what to do 
with him. 
FRIDAY, April 28. 

How short April has seemed! Our weather chart shows 
that she has sustained her reputation well. We have all we 
can do to get ready for Arbor Day. But with all our doing 
we have our lessons and our games, and a little time to 
enjoy things as we go along. Our talk is all of planting. 











The trees of the wood sing out at 
the presence of the Lord.—7%e Bible 

















Influence of Leaves on Air 


Fill two bottles with water and insert into each vigorously 
growing slips of such plants as ageratum, house ivy, 
geranium, etc. Invert the bottles in a shallow dish and dis- 
place nearly all of the water in the bottles with the breath, 
or CO®, obtained by adding some acid to chalk or shells. 
Put one of the bottles in strong sunlight and the other in 
the dark. After a few hours invert the bottles and thrust in 
a burning match. 

The match should be extinguished when thrust into the 
bottle kept in the dark, while in the case of the other the 
match should burn as in good air, if not more brightly. The 
breath in the bottle placed in the sunshine is rendered good 
by the leaves having taken in the carbon dioxide exhaled by 
the breath, and after chemically changing it, giving out 
oxygen. 





The Legend of Daphne: The 


Laurel Tree 


L. M. H. 


Would you like to hear a story, 
[ have somewhere heard or read? 
Long ago, when gods like mortals, . 
Walked upon the earth, ’tis said, 


Fairest then of all their maidens, 
Daughter of the river-god, 

Daphne dwelt within a cavern, 
Walls of crystal, floor of sod. 


There at eve her father sought her, 
And rehearsed his‘travels o’er; 
Brought her quaint and curious treasures, 
Shells and pebbles from the shore. 


When he left her at the dawning, 
Happy Daphne careless played, 

Till one day the great Apollo, 
Saw and loved the little maid. 


But affrighted, from his wooing 
Heedlessly she turned away, 

And sped homeward towards the cavern, 
Though he called her, ‘* Maiden, stay!” 


‘* Ah, your feet, sweet maid,” he murmured, 
*« O’er life’s troubles e’er should fly! 
Come and leave them all behind you, 

To my home in yonder sky.” 


Yet straight onward, fast and faster, 
Ever went the frightened maid ; 

All his loving words and accents, 
Only made her more afraid. 


Then his hand upon her shoulder, 
Angrily Apollo laid; 
‘* Father, help me! ” cried fair Daphne, 
And at once her steps were stayed. 


In the soil her feet were rooted, 
Not a chance had she to flee, 

For the brown bark closed about her— 
There she stood—a laurel tree! 


Tenderly then great Apollo, 
Whispered, ‘‘ You shall be my tree, 
And through all the years, unchanging, 

Ever green thy leaves shall be. 


‘* All the years that come and vanish, 
Shall but add to thy renown, 
And the deathless laurel, ever, 

Shall be fame’s immortal crown.” 


Gods and years have fled together, 
Many a long, long century, 

Since that day, yet still fair Daphne, 
Stands a fadeless laurel tree. 


Tree Questions for April 


Do the trees look as they did last month? Do the buds 
appear the same? Have any leaves appeared? Any blos- 
soms? What color were the blossoms? Were they shade 
or fruit trees? Have any shrubs blossomed? Do catkins 
appear on any tree but the willow? Do shade trees blos- 
som? Nut trees? What trees blossom first? What trees 
blossom in April? Keep a list of these on April calendar. 
Among these will be found the willow, elm, maple, poplar 
and in some places the cherry, peach and apple. Why do 
many of the trees blossom before the leaves open out? (The 
leaves would prevent the passage of the wind, which bears 
pollen to fertilize the flowers on the tree.) What buds are 
largest? What buds have not begun to swell? Have any 
leaves appeared? What color are the very young leaves? 
Are the young leaves of trees all the same color? Which 
trees leaf first? Last? 

Can you find any seeds on trees in April? How many 
know when the maple and elm tree seeds are ripe? Have 
you found any young trees grown last year from the seed? 
Where? How were they planted? (By birds, wind, water, 
squirrels or careless passers-by.) How many trees came 
from seeds with hard shells? What broke these nut shells? 
It is said that scarcely one in a hundred of young trees lives 
through the first winter. This explains why so many old 
trees do not depend upon seedlings, but send up shoots 
from the roots. These are less liable to be hurt by the 
frost, than are the young trees which come from the seed. 

What trees send up shoots? Make a list of these. What 
trees depend entirely upon seeds? What trees have limbs 
that come almost to the ground? What trees have branches 
that droop or curve downward? What tree does the wind 
find it hardest to get through? What tree is the hardest to 
climb? What tree do you see oftenest? Like best ?—Sez. 


——— 
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The Pencil Box 


L. B. I. 


Is it worth while to centre our attention, for a while, upon 
the pencil box? Little things (seemingly insignificant) 
give us the most pleasure or the most annoyance. My 
school loves its pencil box. What child has not discovered 
the music in the locking and unlocking of the box? How 
much precious time is taken to request the children to 
handle the box at such and such a time and at no other! 
Then how they forget ! 

One morning, upon coming to school, a surprise awaited 
me. A new pupil was brought to my room. Peeping out 
of her bundle of books was a queer looking little thing 
rolled up and tied up. “ May I see this?” I asked. The 
little stranger was glad to show and explain her bag which 
took the place of a noisy pencil box. It was made as 
follows :° 

Two pieces of felt had been sewed together along the 
sides 4 ¢c, and ¢ f, of pieces 1 and 2 asin 3. Then rows of 
stitching (the width of a pencil) had been put through, as in 
4. The dotted lines show the stitching which make 
several pockets for pencils, penholder, etc. Ribbons were 
sewed to 4 at point ¢@ and flap-folded over as in 5. The 
bag complete is rolled up and tied with ribbons as in 6. 

As we looked at the bag together, full of curiosity, I ex- 
pressed a strong liking for it. The next morning the first 
one of my boys I met, said, “I made a bag all myself last 
night. I sewed it on the machine.” When school began 
this boy’s bag was shown and the little boy was praised for 
his skill and success. 

Now the seed had been sown, and these bags—like mush- 
rooms—began to spring up in a night. 

During the week our harvest was reaped. Some bags 
were made of cambric, gayly-colored, some of felt, some of 
pretty calico, and others from a variety of beautiful fabrics. 


Letter From a Teacher- 


Student III 


My dear Julia: 

The lessons go merrily on and a queer thing has revealed 
itself to me in connection with them. 

I think I never heard of “split infinitives’”’ and I am 
almost sure I never was guilty of using them until the sub- 
ject came up in the lesson. Everything said about them 
had, somehow, made an impression upon me and I felt as if 
I had one more definite thing to remember. Imagine my 
consternation when my theme was handed back with, “the 
rain which seems to always fall,” heavily underlined with the 
discouraging red ink and a very large impressive question 
mark in the margin. I certainly couldn’t tell why I had 
done it ; but I understand better now why it is a bad thing 
to leave misspelled words on the board and, why it is equally 
bad, to dwell upon what children should zo¢ do instead of 
upon what they should ; and I learned from the same paper 
in which I had spelled “ principles’? two ways in one para- 
graph that there might possibly be some excuse for little 
Rosie Martin who spelled “ walk” “ wauk,” although I had 
told her in my severest tones that “the mistake was inex- 
cusable, absolutely inexcusable.” 

If, my dear, you read a paragraph over and discover that 
a sentence might just as well be in one place as another 
there is something radically wrong. George Meredith 
was cited as an example of topsy-turvy arrangement of 
sentences. My poor head aches when I try to apply the 
rules our professor gives us to my own papers or to anything 
I read, but in my most despondent moments I cheer up, 
when I remember that I have conquered paragraphs, at 
least as far as my themes are concerned. I'll tell you the 
secret. I write three paragraphs, and only three; I have a 
topic sentence for each paragraph ; anything which does not 
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How the children loved these bags! One reason was because 
they were so beautiful in color, and another was because they 
would open and shut. It is needless to say that the teacher 
loved them chiefly because they were perfectly noiseless ; 
but, secondly, because they made a bright spot in every 
child’s seat. How about the pencil box so dear to the chil- 
dren’s hearts a few days ago? Joyfully and silently did I 
watch the pencil boxes disappearing, as if they had taken to 
themselves wings. The last box was carried home voluntarily. 


LY 
























































The clearing of the school-room of the pencil boxes nad 
been accomplished without the teacher’s saying, “They must 
go ;”” no, not even a word about them or against them had 
been said. 


belong to my topic sentence is left ovt and if you knew what 
brilliant ideas occur to me outside of my limit you would 
feel sorry for me and appreciate my sacrifice. My New 
York editor (can the readers of Primary EpucATION guess 
who it is?) would not say if she saw my themes now, that I 
“could tell the whole story in half the words,” as she 
did once ; but I like my old way better. What were words 
made for anyhow? 

I'll give you two outlines (how I hate them!) that I 
made, to show you how much I have improved. I have a 
trifle of conceit left, you see, but only a trifle. 

Subject. A Course in Composition. 
1 Why the course was taken. 
2 Advantages. 
3 Disadvantages. 

Wasn’t that a noble effort to be marked “ scanty”? My 

last outline was : 
Subject. Disadvantages of the Stamp-book. 
1 How the custom originated. 
a Wasted money noticed. 
6 Desire to encourage thrift. 
2 Habits engendered by a stamp-book. 
a_ Stinginess. 
6 Deceit. 
¢ Boasting. 
d Working for rewards. 
é Loss of confidence in parents. 
3 Why children should not be encouraged to collect stamps. 

This effort was marked “ good /” 

By the way, the theme was on the penny stamp-book, not 
on the collection of the stamps of nations. But although I 
dislike making outlines I must admit they are of the greatest 
value to me and I feel sure will benefit me even when I 
write my little stories, which I am going to do some day. It 
is the hardest kind of work for me to collect my vapory 
thoughts into a narrow channel. I’m afraid I’m too broad- 
minded for outlines. How do you like that? 

Do you know you were guilty of a solecism in your last 
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letter? How glad I was to see it! It reinstated me in my 
own self-esteem, which had been at a pretty low ebb since 
my eye had met such a reproachful slanting red line connect- 
ing “ saleswomen ” with “is ’—ten lines apart. I had been 
almost ashamed to look the professor in the face until you, 
my deat, accurate little friend, did the same thing; but | 
think your mistake was worse; I will not tell you what it 
was ; since that red line, however, I have tracked every verb 
back to its owner and have succeeded in escaping criticism. 
Solecism sounds formidable doesn’t it, but it is simply an 
error in grammatical construction ; for instance: “One of 
the girls are going,” is a solecism; do you recognize the 
quotation? You are guilty of a barbarism when you use a 
word that never was on land or sea, the coinage of your own 
brain. ‘The woman who told me her little girl was always 
fussing in the kitchen ;—in fact, was a “perfect kleptomaniac ” 
—wouldn’t commit an impropriety for the world if she knew 
it, but not having studied rhetoric she was not supposed to 
know an authorized word used incorrectly is an impropriety. 
Do you think you will remember these three things? 

When I think of how carefully and elaborately I have con- 
structed passive sentences because I thought it somewhat in- 
delicate to say “I think ” or “ they thought” I could weep 
over my lost time. The teacher said the use of the passive 
was a great fault of beginners; for some reason they pre- 
ferted to say “ It was thought by me”’ instead of using the 
active. He then proceeded to read the following from the 
theme of yours truly :—“ Or, in business relations, the ad- 
vantage of being able to write a clear, grammatical, decisive, 
or may be only an interésting, letter is realized and a course 
in composition is decided upon.”’ Now I leave it to you if 
that sentence isn’t a good one, but it was read as a “ horrible 
example ” and was changed to this: ‘‘ They realize the ad- 
vantage, etc., and choose a course in composition.” Alas! 
another ideal shattered! I had thought the passive the 
height of elegance. 

“Turning into the square, the post hit him” was submitted 
to me for correction. I saw nothing wrong until the teacher 
questioned me closely. However, |’ll maintain to my dying 
day that no one in his senses would think it was the post 
that turned into the square although that is the only way the 
sentence can be analyzed; that mistake is called “ mis- 
related participles’ and isa thing to be most carefully 
avoided. 

To sum up: remember not to split infinitives ; remember 
that barbarisms, improprieties, and solecisms have no place 
in well-written essays ; remember to have a sentence develop 
from its preceding sentence ; read George Meredith to learn 
what not to do in that line ; remember the passive is to be 
employed with discretion, and remember not to have posts 
turning into squares unless you are writing fairy stories. I 
shall keep an eagle eye on your letters to see if all my second- 
hand instructions are being carefully carried out. If they 


are not, I shall leave you to your fate and go back to writing 
letters fit only for a light-minded individual to read. 
that dreadful threat, I’ll close. 


With 


Onive I. Cary. 
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Horse-Chestnut Buds 


The horse-chestnut bud has large, brown scales, arranged _ 
in pairs, and closely packed together 1n a spiral arrangement. 
These scales are covered with thick pitch or varnish to pre- 
vent sudden chills or to keep out the water, which would rot 
the leaves or split them open by freezing. As these buds open 
in the sunlight we can see the downy hairs, in which the leaves 
are packed, as soft as cotton wool. ‘The baby horse-chestnut 
leaves wear a fur-lined waterproof, so thickly varnished over 
as to shed water like a rubber coat.” As the buds open still 
more we cah see the shape of the scales, and it is not hard 
to imagine them as a special kind of leaf made to wrap the 
other leaves. When they were shut we had to pick hard to 
open them, and, perhaps, tore them in doing it, but when 
the warm sunshine begins its work, they open easily and 
gently,—nature’s usual way of working. By and by the scales 
bend back so that we can see the leaves distinctly, and we 
are interested to count them, to see how they are folded into 
such a small space. Every portion is carefully protected by . 
the wool, even the flower clusters in the midst of some of the 
buds are wound in cotton. As the leaves expand, we can 
count the leaflets on each compound leaf,—five or seven is 
the usual number. If we look along the stem for the old leaf 
scars, just below the buds, we shall find a horseshoe-like scar, 
with five or seven points, which resemble the nail points in 
the shoe. This may not be the history of the name, but it 
is an interesting resemblance. By counting the leaflets we 
may be able to explain the meaning of these dots on the 
scars of last year’s leaves. As we find a flower cluster in 
the middle of some buds, with leaves on each side of it, we 
can explain the round scar which we found at the fork of the 
stem, where the double buds grew. Along the stem at differ- 
ent intervals are.found series of rings arranged close together ; 
by referring to the arrangement of the opening bud scales in 
rings, we can conclude that these rings are scars of the old 
buds. It is interesting to compare the growth of the 
different years, and by the scars think out the history of the 
twig. Such observation exercises lead the children to study 
nature tor the story to reveal. 

The stems on which these buds rest are stowed with rich 
nourishment, which was laid away last summer in the wood 
and bark. The leaves drank in the late summer sunshine, 
the eager roots soaked up the late summer rain, and the 
nourishment thus gathered, no longer needed to support a 
showy and expensive family of blossoms, could be stored 
away beneath the bark for next year’s buds. It is owing to 
this forehanded way of hoarding nourishment that plants are 
able to shoot forth so vigorously at the first warm breath of 
spring. Everything was prepared, and even formed, before- 
hand.—Plan Book 


Gifts that grow are best; 
Hands that bless are blest! 
Plant: Life does the rest! 
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Keeping Arbor Day 
ANGELINA Ww. Wray, New Brunswick, He Jo 


Te life of the children and the life of the trees are so inseparably linked 





that che first real preparation for Arbor Day began the first month of 

schocl when the little ones brought apples, pears, and other fruit for lunch, 

and recognized with delight that they owed all those good things to their 
friends—the trees. 

In October, fascinated by the changing brown and gold and crimson of the 
“woodland banners,” they impersonated the dancing leaves and the sleepy 
flowers, and were still busy with the thought of trees and the work they do. Later 
in the month, as they studied the Indians, they were interested in learning how 
the “ red men”’ find their way through the woods, and of what value the trees are 
to them in the building of their wigwams, canoes, etc. 

When the sharp frosts of November sent the ripé fiuts pattering to the 
ground, some of the children, standing in rows at their seats, liked to play they 
were nut trees shaking their branches, while their classmates, in the character of 
children or squirrels, gathered the falling treasures, anid unconsciously learned 
many a number lesson. This was the month when we talked of the Pilgrims, 
picturing their gladness as they cut down the trees and built their log-houses. 

As Thanksgiving Day drew near, it was a favorite recreation for some small 
father to fill his imaginary sleigh with happy boys and girls, and drive up and 
down between the rows of trees (represented by children at their desks), while 
the latter waved their leafless boughs as we sang, “‘ Over the river and through the 
wood, ‘To grandfather’s house we go.”’ 

The littie Christmas tree, so bright and dainty in its green dress, naturally 
suggested a comparison with other trees. The children discovered for themselves 
that the broad surfaces of the leaves of elm, oak, maple, etc., made them of 
more value as a warm covering to the plants during their winter sleep, while the 
evergreens furnished a pleasant shelter to the birds that remain through the cold 
weather. 

In January we took up the study of the different trades, with special 
emphasis on that of the carpenter. Wood-men walked into the forest (of chil- 
dren), selected the straightest trees, which were then cut down energetically, put 
through imaginary processes of sawing, planing, etc., and finally converted by the 
busy children into houses, barns, and other buildings. The furniture of the school- 
room was carefully examined and its origin traced back to the various trees. In 
no case was the study of trees the principal thought of the month, that being 
reserved for April, but many incidental observations directed the children’s atten- 
tion to the fact. 

February, with its stories of Lincoln and Washington, afforded many thoughts 
in this connection. The log cabin in which the former passed most of his boy- 
hood, the wooden shovel upon which he worked his examples, his familiarity with 
and love for the wild things of the woods—all these illustrations helped the chil- 
dren to a better understanding of nature and gave them a deeper interest in tree- 
life. As for Washington -— what a thrilling tale the story of the cherry tree 
seemed to its five-year-old dramatists! With what pride would some small George 
flourish his hatchet, and then how bravely, when the fatal deed was done, would 
he speak the truth to his stern father! The children never tired of this play, nor 
of “‘making believe ’’ they were going on a journey through the thick woods, just 
as he did with his famous message from Governor Dinwiddie. 

In March we studied the Esquimaux in their small snow huts, noticing how 
few trees grow in that cold country. ‘Then by way of sharp contrast we journeyed 
in imagination to Gemila’s desert home, where the heat is so intense, and 
where there is so little shade. Even the youngest child drew the inference that 
to trees we owe a more pleasant climate. It was in March, too, that the tiny 
silver-gray pussies awakened the enthusiasm of the children, with their first hint of 
nature’s awakening. This new interest set them to observing so closely that in a 
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month will be the beneficence of trees. 
again the reasons why we should love them, finding new 
“ whys"? as often as possible. 
“Waking Up” game, each child representing his or her 
favorite tree, and each waking according to nature’s order, 
the pussy-willow first, then the red maple, the elm, birch 
and beech, and last of all the sturdy oak. As each waves 
its branches in the gladness of spring-time, we shall sing the 









few days they brought in the rosy blossoms of the maple, 
and a great variety of swelling twigs, ‘all ready to burst 
their buds.” 


April brings Arbor Day and the principal thought of the 
We shall tell over 


The children will play the 
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TREE SONG. 
ANGELINA W. WRAY. 
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Green and fair a -bove our heads Leaf-y flags are shak - ing. 








Wave your teas: lit-tle Gidea th Oh! wave your banners brightly. 
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A-pril days have come again, And oe is call-ing light-ly. 
Golden sunshine falls upon you, 

Then the raindrops glitter; 
Open wide vour fluted folds 

While the robins twitter. 


Waking, waking, up in the trees, 
Little leaves uncurling 

Wave and dance the whole day long, 
Tiny flags unfurling. 


As our school-yard is paved with brick it will not be pos- 


sible to plant any tree there, so we have selected a place by 
the road-side and as we plant the little maple which the pu- 
pils chose for this occasion we shall sing the 


PLANTING SONG. 
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While the birds are chirp - ing, Chirp-ing sweet and clear, 
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Now the chil-dren gath-er Sing-ing light and gay, 
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“Teg - py Ar - bor Day ! re 
Bring the little maple, 
Sturdy, straight and fair; 
By the sunny road-side 
Plant it now with care. 
All its tiny branches 
In the wind will play, 


While its roots grow stronger day by day. 


Grow then, little maple, 
Ever stronger grow, 
Through the storm or sunshine, 
Through the frost and snow. 
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Now the merry children 
Singing light and gay 
Plant you with their love this Arbor Day. 


Then when the work of planting has been safely accom 
plishea I shall give to each child, as a small souvenir, a 
maple leaf tinted with the tender green of April, and bear 
ing these words : 


I. 


Il. 


Ill. 


IV. 
V. 


VI. 





Spelling 


(The Superintendent of the Chicago schools has distrib- 
uted the following circular among the Chicago principals to 
be used or not as they saw fit.) 


General Outlines 

NATURE AND EXTENT OF THE EVIL. 

1. Words actually misspelled (a) in the written work 
of the various grades, (4) in the spelling exer- 
cises. 

2. Proportion of misspelled words to words spelled 
correctly, (@) in the written work, (4) in the 
spelling exercises. 

3- Comparative extent of misspelling in the various 
grades. 

4. Stage at which the sense for spelling is most active. 

Number of cases of incorrigible spelling in each 
grade. 

Causes OF Bap SPELLING. 


1. Predisposing causes. 
(2) Defects— 
1 Physical— 
Defective sight 
Defective hearing 
2 Mental— 
Word deafness 
Word blindness 
Aphasia 
Agraphia 
Feeble power of imagery 
(4) Inherited tendency 
2. Exciting causes 
(a) Wrong methods of teaching 
(4) Environment 


METHOD OF CURE. 


unr 


1. Removal or abatement of causes. 
2. Devices for impressing the form of the most com- 
monly misspelled words upon the memory. 


PREVENTION. 
SUBJECT FOR SPECIAL INVESTIGATION. 


The mental processes by which children naturally acquire 
and retain the spelling of difficult words. 


METHOD OF INVESTIGATION. 


Incidental questioning of the pupils. The following will 
illustrate the kind of questions to be asked: 
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How do you know the word is spelled correctly? 

How do you know the word is misspelled ? 

When did you see the word first? 

Can you see it now in your mind a$ it looked then? 

When you think of the spelling does any picture 

come into your mind ? 

6. You used to misspell that word. How did you 
learn to spell it correctly ? 

7. When you think of the spelling of this word does 
any other word come to mind? 

8. When did you first hear the word spelled? 

9. When you think of the spelling do you hear in your 
mind the sound of the letters ? 

10. Does any letter in the word seem more prominent 
than the rest in appearance or sound ? 

11. When you think of the spelling of this word do you 
seem to yourself to be writing it? 

12. Can you remember when you first wrote it? 

13. Does the form of the word suggest anything to you 
—a ship, or an animal, for example? 

14. Does the right spelling of the word suggest any 

color? 
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VII. CLASSIFICATION OF THE RESULTS. 
The answers to the questions are to be arranged under 
the following heads : 
1. Visual Images. 


(a) Of words— 
1. In books. 
2. In written work. 
3. In other sources. 
(4) Of associated objects. 


1. \ Habitual association. 
2. Accidental association. 
Auditory images. 
Motor images. 
Color-hearing. 
Analogy. 
Etymology. 


Nu WN 


VIII. Merxop or Coiiecrine tHr Data, 
The teacher is supplied with slips of paper of the standard 





1 See the big maple 
trees. 
2 Their branches are 


full of buds. 





3 By and by out will 
come the little green 
leaves. 


4 Do you see the round 
holes in the trunks? 


5 In each hole is a spout. 
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catalogue size (large). He takes notes whenever there 
is an opportunity, entering the work commented upon 
in the upper left-hand corner, the name of the pupil in 
the upper right-hand corner. The slips are allowed to col- 
lect in a drawer or basket until they are needed. Then they 
are sorted and arranged as in a card catalogue. 


Plant Shrubs Also 


Here is another bit of advice for Arbor Day: Do not 
merely plant trees, but shrubs as well. A good shrub or bush 
is better than a poor tree. In some places a shrub is better 
than any tree. 

Beautifying results are more quickly obtained with shrubs 
than with trees, and some of them have long and lovely lives. 
Here, again, we have, native to our soil, growths which are 
as satisfactory as any foreign bush. 

Our cornels or dogwood,—and it should be remembered, 
by the way, that there is no such thing as a poisonous cornel, 
—-our viburnums, our sumacs, our elders, our azaleas, rhodo- 
dendrons, and roses, with a score of other native shrubs, 
make up a list of beautiful bushes well calculated to embellish 
any school-yard, wayside or park.—Se/. 


In Spain 


It may be of interest to know that other countries have 
followed the example of America, and have adopted Arbor 
Day. In 1896, the young king of Spain, Alfonso XIII., went 
to his country home a few miles from Madrid, and in the 
presence of his mother and the court planted with his own 
hands a small pine tree. On that date, Arbor Day was in- 
stituted, and on March 26 of each year the children from all 
the public schools in Madrid assemble in the Retiro (the 
palace gardens) and sing the national hymn, after which a 
number of trees are planted. This day, which is called 
Fiesta del Arbol, has been also adopted in Italy, though it 
has not yet become as general as in Spain. 


A Blackboard Lesson 
The Maple Tree 


A. Ee we 





6 On each spout hangs a 
bright, tin pail. 

7 Drip, drip, drop, runs 
the sap into the 
pails. 


8 The sap is put into 
big kettles. 


9 The kettles are put over 
a fire. 





10 The sweet sap makes 


fine maple-sugar. 
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Beautify the School Grounds 


HE Sea Board Air Line Railway has taken up the 
work of beautifying the rural school grounds along its 


entire line of road of 2,600 miles. At its Industrial 
Convention held in Jacksonville (Fla.) last fall, this 
organization inaugurated its department of school work with 
Mrs. McCabe of Atlanta at its head. Prominent educators 


from six southern states were present and expressed deep 
interest in the work. 

Mr. J. B. Upham of the Youth's Companion, Boston, was 
present at the meeting and made an inspiring address, em- 
phasizing the value of attractive school grounds as an essen- 
tial factor in the education of children. In regard to the 
influence of environment on children, Mr. Upham said : 


“ Children are influenced by their surroundings, and this is especially 
true during their school life. The condition and location of the school- 
yard, its surroundings, its size and the appearance and condition of the 
school buildings are all powerful factors which exert an influence for 
good or evil upon the children. 

“With far-sighted wisdom, your committee on school work has inaug- 
urated their campaign of beauty. It might be called a dream of beauty. 

“For when the spring awakening calls forth her own, beauty shall 
crown your temples of learning for a thousand miles. No, it shall be no 
dream! It shall be a reality, for you have for your helpers the children 
ofa thousand miles! The enthusiasm of childhood, led by the wisdom 
of riper years, will bring all this to pass. 

“Do you know whose hand placed the flag of our Union above our 
public schools throughout our land? It was the hand of childhood. It 
has been my privilege to be in close touch with this work from its incep- 
tion, and I can assure you that had it not been for the earnest, enthusi- 
astic children of our public schools, the flag movement would not have 
become so universal. ° 

“I have scores of letters from all parts of the United States saying: 
‘My children have heard about heautifying the school-house, and they 
have come to me with the request that they might be allowed to set out 
trees and shrubbery around their school buildings. What can be done 
to help?’ 

“ Since the springtime thousands of schools in all parts of the United 
States have already carried out this patriotic work. I have read inter- 
esting and inspiring letters from teachers, telling how the children 
aroused the whole town—until the school-house became a little pavilion, 
and its surroundings were transformed into a park. . 

“The beautifying of your villages and school-houses is not only a 
question of sentiment, and of finer manners and morals in personal and 
social life, but it is a financial question, because every dollar spent in 
carrying out the objects you have at heart will come back to a com- 
munity a hundred-fold. 

“If I were to add a further suggestion, it would be this: Let the 
friends of the school put up swings and supply baseball clubs, quoits, 
skipping ropes and even lawn tennis and croquet outfits. Organize the 
scholars into working committees to look after the games and imple- 
ments, and to care for the flowers and growing trees and shrubbery. In- 
vest them with a little responsibility like this, and they will take a manly 
pride in it. 

“ Co-operate is the final word. Co-operate! Co-oporate! With the 
co-operatior. of the children, teachers and friends of the school, all this 
can be done, and the dawning of the twentieth century will be bright 
with hope and promise of better things. Not only will your children 
rise up and call you blessed, but the whole nation, catching the inspira- 
tion of your leadership, will follow where you have marked the way.” 


In a private letter to the editor of Primary Epucation, 
Mr. Upham writes : 

“ As an extra inducement for the children to co-operate with teachers 
and friends, the Youth’s Companion has offered to present to the two 
hundred schools, making the best showing in their school grounds by 
next March, an American Flag. That is, we shall give two hundred 
flags. We also have offered to give to every school, making any effort 
whatever toward beautifying its grounds, a picture of Stuart’s Washing- 
ton, Trumbull Signing the Declaration of Independence, Washington 
Surrendering his Commission, and Colonial Days. I send you a copy of 
a little booklet, ‘ How to Set out Trees and Shrubbery.’. We shall give 
a copy of this book to every school along the Sea Board Air Line Rail- 
way. We are also giving this book to any school in the United States 
applying for the same. We have already sent out thousands.” 


It must be borne in mind that “ next March”’ referred to 
was March, 1901. The Sea Board Air Line Arbor Day was 
observed March 20. The extract “ How to Plant Trees” in 
this number of Primary EpucaTIon is made from the pam- 
phlet referred to by Mr. Upham. It would be well for 
every teacher to avail herself of Mr. Upham’s generous offer 
and have the book as school property. The Youth's Com- 


panion will also send to each teacher an Arbor Day Roll of 
Honor on which to inscribe the names of the pupils who 
They suggest that Arbor Day will be a 


carry out the work. 
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most appropriate time to undertake this movement and aid 
in creating a national sentiment. 

It was not generally known how influential and efficient 
was Mr. Upham’s part in the School House Flag movement 
that swept over the country ; neither will the generous efforts 
he is making, without any ostentation, for the beautifying of 
school grounds be heralded by him. 

The teachers in United States have no better or more 
generous friend than Mr. J. B. Upham of Youth’s Companion. 
He sees, plans, and does. 

THE Epiror. 


The Cord-Moss 


Nina L. MARSHALL, New York City 


i IKE Cinderella, the cord-moss is to be found among 
the ashes. You may expect to find it on the ashes 
of old picnic fires and wood-lots where destructive 

fires have left the ground charred and black; you 
may also expect to find it in vacant lots used as dump 
grounds or even on the crumbling mortar of old stone houses 
and neglected stone walls. 

The young plants are to be found in the early fall, but are 
not then as easily recognized as they are in early spring 
when they are conspicuous on account of their golden-brown 
fruits. The fruits are tiny pear- 
shaped boxes filled with fine green 
powder and they grow on the ends 
of slender golden-brown stems 
arched at the summit, and as 
curved and twisted, one around 
another, as to resemble cords of 
shining silk. When in places fav- 
orable to their best development, 
the fruits of the cord-moss have 
stems from two to three inches 
long. The plants are so near 
together and so numerous that 
they cover wide areas as with a 
golden-brown carpet. 

In early summer each pear- 
shaped fruit wears a tiny poke-bonnet which protects it 
while it ripens the moss seeds or spores within. [ater the 
bonnets are cast aside and the fruit-boxes are seen to be 
closed by a tiny round lid placed a 
little to one side of the larger end 
of the box. The lid is a thin yel- 
low membrane with a thick red 
rim. This fits over a ring of bead- 
like cells which border the mouth 
of the fruit-box and hold the cap in 
place until the spores are ripe. 
When the spores are ripe, the bead-like cells of the ring, by 
absorbing water from the air, swell up and then the ring 
squirms like a twisted elastic band and pushes off the lid of 
the fruit-box. Rain and dew cannot reach the spores within 
the box, for it is closed by a pretty cover made up of six- 
teen little triangular pieces fitted together like the pieces of 
a freshly cut pie. ‘The first time the sun shines on this 
pretty cover the triangular pieces spring up and stand out 
from the rim of the box leaving the green powder or spores 
uncovered. The stems on which the fruit boxes are borne 
then begin to twist up and the spores are shaken out of the 
fruit-box and are blown away by the wind to other places 
where cord-moss likes to grow. 

All through the fall and winter cord-moss may be found 
with dried and wrinkled fruit-boxes and with twisted stems. 
If a cluster of these stems is dipped in water and then 
placed in an upright position in shallow water from which 
steam is rising, the stems will slowly untwist, causing the 
fruit-boxes to make several complete revolutions. If the 
straightened stems are placed in warm, dry air they will 
slowly twist up again, spilling out the spores as the fruit-boxes 
turn. With an ordinary magnifying glass one may see the lid 
and ring and the teeth, In order to easily separate the parts 
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soak a few fruit-boxes until they are soft and then place them 
ona piece of window glass so supported as to permit the 
light to pass up through it. Hold the fruit-box firmly on the 
sheet of glass with the point of a large pin and cut the fruit- 
box into two pieces with a sharp pen-knite and keep the part 
with the lid for examination. While holding this firmly on 
the sheet of glass with the point of one pin, pick off the lid 
with the point of another. Keep the parts moist and exam- 
ine them with the magnifying glass. When moist, the ring 
will curl up and the teeth will remain flat, but as the beads 
and teeth dry, the ring will straighten itself out and the teeth 
will all spring up. 

If it is possible to support the magnifying glass on the sheet 
of glass so as to have both hands free, it is better to dissect 
the parts while watching them through the magnifying glass. 

The Latin name of the cord moss is Funaria hygrometrica. 
The generic name Funaria refers to the characteristic way 
in which the stems twist up, “was in Latin meaning cord or 
rope. The specific name Aygrometrica refers to the habit 
the plant has of responding to the changes in the amount of 
moisture surrounding it, Aygros in Greek meaning moist 
and metron meaning measure. The name can be appropri- 
ately translated into water-measuring cord-moss. One should 
easily recognize it from the cuts, but the more detailed 
description of it may be of interest to sume who wish to know 
more of its structure. 

Plants: variable in size, simple or divided at the base. 

Leaves: inconspicuous, erect, pressed together like the 
scales of a cone, rarely open, oblong-orata, short pointed at 
the apex, entire, with mid vein extending to the apex. 

Fruit-box: at the apex of the plant-stem, not on a side 
branch, distinctly ribbed, unsymmetrical, arched and swollen 
on the upper side, pear-shaped, leathery and reddish, lid 
convex. 

Mouth of fruit-box: furnished with a fringe of teeth, the 
peristome ; peristome double, the inner peristome cut into 
sixteen segments shorter than the teeth of outer peristome. 

Ring or annulus: \arge and rolling back wet. 

Stem of fruit-box: very long and winding. 


Books of Reference 


Barnes: “Analytic Keys to the Genera and Species of North American 
Mosses.” 

Britton: “ Mosses in March,” Fournal of the New York Botanical 
Garden, No. 3, March, 1900. 

Lesquereux and Fames: “* Mosses of North America.” 


The Pan-American Exposition 


This great exposition opens in Buffalo, N. Y., May 1, 
rgor, and will continue six months. Its object is to illus- 
trate the progress of the states and countries of the Western 
Hemisphere during the nineteenth century and to bring the 
people of these countries into closer relattonship. The 
structures of the Pan-American Exposition have received the 
name of the “Rainbow City,” and promise great beauty with 
their colored domes and pinnacles. 

The educational exhibit will be held in the building of 
Manufactures and Liberal Arts (see illustration), under the 
direction of Dr. Selim H. Peabody. ‘The following is the 
classification : 

Class 1—Elementary and primary education, 
Class 2—Secondary education, 





Class 3—Superior education, 

Class 4—Education in art. 

Class 5—Education in agriculture. 

Class 6—Industrial and commercial education. 

Class 7—Education of special and of defective classes. 

For the accommodation of visiting teachers, an incorpor- 
ated company, composed of Buffalo school men, has been 
organized to ensure the fullest opportunity for complete 
enjoyment and benefit of their fellow-workers. “A Teacher’s 
Camp” will be pitched within sight of the Exposition build- 
ings and convenient to trolley lines leading to every part of 
the city. It will consist of new, commodious, water-proof 
tents, with protecting fly and board doors. Each tent will 
be provided with new woven wire cots, with extra mat- 
resses, new bedding throughout, toilet conveniences and 
electric light. Maids under the supervision of a competent 
housekeeper, will care for the tents. Perfect privacy will 
be secured for the occupants of each tent. The whole 
grounds will be enclosed, lighted by electricity and guarded 
by watchmen. Within the enclosure will be a building 
containing toilet-rooms, dining-room and kitchen, a well- 
equipped office*and reading-room. During the vacation 
months of July and August the camp will be given over 
entirely to the use of visiting teachers, and be the head- 
quarters for the fraternity from all over the United States. 

Accommodations for six days in the Tenting Colony, 
including meals, three admissions to Exposition grounds, 
personally conducted tour to Niagara Falls and historic 
points, etc., can be had at a cost of $16.00, or rooming (in 
private homes) and board for $28.00. (Address The 
Teachers’ Pan-Tourist Co., 433 Mooney-Brisbane Building, 
Buffalo, N. Y.) Arrangements cannot be made too early 
for such accommodation. It is difficult to see how teachers 
could better spend six days on the very reasonable sum pro- 
posed for vacation pleasure and profit. 





Dame Nature's Recipe 


Take a dozen little clouds 
And a patch of blue; 

Take a million raindrops, 
As many sunbeams, too. 


Take a host of violets, 
A wandering little breeze, 
And myriads of little leaves 
Dancing on the trees. 


Then mix them well together, 
In the very quickest way, 
Showers and sunshine, birds and flowers, 
And you'll have an April day. 
— Rachel G. Smith. 


Her Higher Rank 


Netta was a little girl who lived in a foundling asylum, a place 
where homeless children are cared for. A visitor who often 
came to the asylum had taken a great fancy to Netta. It was 
the birthday of Muriel, the lady’s little girl, and permission was 
asked for Netta to take tea with Muriel. 

As it was Muriel’s birthday Netta wished to be very nice to 
her. At the same time Netta felt she had an advantage over 


Muriel, for it was not every one who lived in a foundling hos- 
pital. 

** You were born, Muriel? ” she asked. 

Muriel nodded and smiled. 

Up went Netta’s head a litile higher. 
born,” she said. 


‘* It is so common to be 
‘* f was founded.” 
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Editor’s Page 
April 


The south wind’s balm is in the air, 
The melting snow-wreaths everywhere 
Are leaping off in showers. 


There is a charm about April that comes to us each year © 


as something new. The “song in the maple; the flash of 
wings of heaven’s own blue ; the veil of green on the nearer 
hills ; the breath of arbutus in the air; the dash of rain as if 
flung in jest ; the arch of color spanning the west ” ; all these 
are a delight as fresh and inspiring as if each spring did not 
bring these gifts to us with open hands. The birds are com- 
ing back every day. The sparrows and the house-wrens 
first, then the many swallows, brown thrashers, oven bird, 
and, later, the vireos and the— rodin/ Mate-choosing and 
bird-nesting are sure to follow and the dear old round of 
dainty eggs and darling fledglings begins over again. A few 
butterflies are in the air, and the ants and bumble-bees are 
getting ready to begin housekeeping. New life is astir 
everywhere. The blossoms are growing more plentiful ; the 
white-petalled bloodroot is due in early April, followed by 
the trilliums, the dog-tooth violet ; cowslip, spring saxifrage, 
the anemones, other violets, the cinquefoil, the arbutus, 
spring beauty, and the dandelion — beloved of childish 
hearts. How the old favorites stir us again. 

Arbor Day. Get the true feeling of tree comradeship be- 
fore you attempt to get ready for Arbor Day. How? By 
absorbing tree literature — by reading Burroughs and other 
nature lovers; by watching the beginning of tree-resurrec- 
tion yourself out of doors; by making special friends with 
the elms and the maples — the brilliant scarlet blossoms of 
red maple are heart-warmers ; get the colored maple “ keys”’ 
for the children and use them in all sorts of ways in the 
school-room. Live along with the gradually developing 
buds and you will have a sense of tree ownership by Arbor 
Day that will be all the preparation of the sfiri¢ that you 
need. And now, please don't do such an inconsistent thing as 
to spend all of Arbor Day glorifying the commercial side of 
trees — their products or worth in timber, or the use made 
of logs. Arbor Day is to talk of the benefits of trees while 
they are standing and not after they are cut down. There 
is a time in the school year when that side of tree-benefit 
may be profitably considered, but not on Arbor Day. 
(Miss Wray has shown this in her article in this number, 
“ Keeping Arbor Day.’’) What inconsistency to celebrate 
the economic and sanitary benefits of standing trees and 
forests by talking of our obligatory gratitude for our school- 
house desks, made of wood. There is a time for everything. 

Be sure and prepare indoor exercises for the “‘tots’”’ who 
must not stand out-doors for the ceremonies if the weather 
is unsuitable. Sentiment is a fine thing, but health is finer. 
We have outgrown May-day parties and “ Queens of the 
May,” shivering in white dresses and paper-flower wreaths. 


Mrs. Dyson’s “Stories of the Trees” is a delightful book 
for spring and summer tree study and inspiration. Thomas 
Nelson & Sons, New York, publishers. 


Professor Bailey’s Elementary Botany 


Read book-page notice this month and own the book, if 
possible. It is something desides Botany. It is Prof. Bailey 
of Cornell University, Azmse/f, on every page. 
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Editor's Address 
New Paltz, N. Y. 


The Scribner Series of School Reading 
Nine books; Attractive uniform binding; net, 60 cents, 
Do you know these books? Fortunate the school that has 
them in stock. “Old Pipes and the Dryad” (from Frank 


R. Stockton’s “ Fanciful Tales”) in this series, is a bright 
Arbor Day story for the children. 


Books for Spring 
Srory or THE Bups. FLower Frienps. I., II., III. 
Roots AND STEMS. LEGENDS OF THE SPRINGTIME. I., IT. 
FLower Worip. (With Brush Studies for Seat Work.) 
PLANT BABIES AND THEIR CRADLES. 
BABES OF THE Meapow. ‘THE BUTTERFLY’s Bapy. 


These books are specially helpful for spring and summer 
work. Bright, imaginative, well-illustrated, and always en- 
joyed by children. Educational Publishing Co., Boston. 





Pictures of Forest Trees 


The Perry Pictures of Forest Trees are both helpful and 
satisfactory. Each sheet 9x12 inches: the tree, a section of 
the trunk, and a spray of leaves, and a brief description of 
tree on each sheet. One set (eight sheets), 40 cents. 
Three sets for $1.00. Sold in sets only. They will aid in 
identification of trees better than any pictures yet made for 
school-room use. Besides, they are ornamental in a school- 
room, “‘ dressing up”’ the room for Arbor Day, wonderfully. 


Pan-American Exposition 


If you have been too absorbed in school to realize what a 
great thing will be within your reach next May, begin to 
think about it now with a definite purpose. By writing to 
the Pan-American Exposition, Buffalo, N. Y., you will prob- 
ably receive an abundance of literature describing the glories to 
come. Now is the chance for Niagara Falls and the whole 
historic region, beside the exposition itself. The educational 
side and the offer to help teachers to meet educators from 
everywhere and to see all the wonders, fraternally, are briefly 
given in this number of Primary Epucarion. The more of 
these outings the better for summer recreation. Mix with 
the world and be as school-girly as you can, and “ take in”’ 
all the exposition you can. “But I want to get away from 
teachers and everything else that has to do with school!” 
says somebody. Well, you can do that very thoroughly “ on 
your own hook” at Buffalo. All of North and South 
America will help you to be as un-professional as you please. 


Hough’s American Woods 


Don’t forget the exquisite ‘‘ Cross-Section Cards’”’ pre- 
pared by Romeyn B. Hough, Lowville, N. Y. They are the 
true thing for Arbor Day entertainment. ‘To hold these up to 
the light and let the children feast their eyes on the wonder- 
ful grainings in the real wood gives pleasure, educates the 
taste, and inspires respect for every American tree. To issue 
Arbor Day invitations on these delicate wood-cards is within 
the reach of every teacher. 


Miss Taylor’s First Reader 


This book must stand out conspicuously among all First 
Readers. The plan, the originality, the beautiful art in 
illustration and make-up, the happy thrill of child-life all 
through it, make it worth your while to send for it, and to 
petition the “Powers’’ to add it to your supplementary 
readers. Its “Dream Ship” will haunt you. Price, 25 
cents. Werner School Book Co., Chicago. 
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Grandfather's 
ANNIE HAMILTON DONNELL 


G RANDPA was digging funny holes in the ground, all 


inarow. Jeff counted five before he got any fur- 
ther than the gate. He plunged his hands into his 
pockets and stood looking on. 

There’s going to be a celebration at our school to- 
morrow, Grandpa,” he said, suddenly remembering his 
errand, “ I came a-purpose to invite you to it.” 

“ Sure !”’ Grandpa cried interestedly. ‘“‘ About what kind 
of a celebration, now, Jeffy?” 

“Oh, I don’t know,—speeches and things,” Jeff an- 
swered, intent on watching the sixth funny hole grow. “ It’s 
Arbor Day to-morrow, you know.” 

After a minute or two Grandpa had deepened and 
rounded the hole enough, and he threw down his spade with 
a sigh of relief. 

“Six times one is six—yes, sir, they’re all done, and if 
anybody’s sorry, his name isn’t Grandfather Todhunter ! 
He's glad. When you get to be seventy-three years old, 
Jeffy, you won’t like to dig as well as you do now!” 

“ No,—no, I s’pose I won’t. But what did you dig ’em 
for, then, Grandpa? ’”’ 

“Why, for the celebration,’ responded the old man 
promptly. ‘“‘There’s going to be a celebration here, too, 
to-morrow, Jeffy. Won’t you come? You see, Grandma 
Todhunter and I are going to keep Arbor Day, too.” 

“‘T wish I knew what Arbor Day was for.” 

‘“‘ Well,” Grandpa said briskly, “ I can tell you what mine’s 
for! I’m going to plant six maple trees in my six holes, to 
celebrate it—see?”’ 

“Oh, ¢rees/” cried Jeff. 

“Trees,” smiled Grandfather. “But it might be rose- 
bushes, you know, or honeysuckle vines, though Arbor Day 
usually means frees. It’s a day set apart every year by the 
government for people to plant them, Jeffy. Why do you 
suppose the government wants people to plant trees round 
their houses and up and down their streets, and in their 
parks? Can’t you guess a reason?” 

“ J can.” 

That wasn’t Jeffy’s voice—it was Virginia’s. Virginia had 
come up unperceived and had been quietly listening. 

“ 7 can, Grandpa,” she said eagerly. ‘‘To make ’em 
look nicer—the streets and the houses, you know. That’s 
why. ‘The trees are so green and big and handsome, and 
they’re so nice and shady—” 

“Hold on, that’s reason number two!” cried Grandpa. 
“Number one, beauty. Number two, shade. You see, 
children, trees are valuable in a good many more ways than 
one. Virginia has told of two ways, and—let me see—I 
can count four others on my fingers.”’ 

“Four ’n two’s six,” reckoned Jeffy. “‘My! séx things 
trees are good for! You certain sure there’s six, Grandpa ?”’ 

«<< Certain sure,’”’ laughed dear old Grandfather. “ Run 
home to your supper and see how many of them you can 
tell me when you come to my celebration to-morrow—or I 
go to yours.” 

“But it was Grandfather’s celebration that came first. 
Early in the sweet April morning, when the birds were call- 
ing “good morning’ to each other at the tops of their 
voices, Grandpa and Grandma Todhunter, and two little 
lodhunters, planted six straight little baby maple-trees in 
the six holes all ina row. At every hole there was a pretty 
little ceremony — Grandpa made a little speech and Vir- 
ginia and Jeff sang a verse of a tree-song they had learned 
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at school. There were just verses enough to “go round.” 

“There,” Grandpa said, when the sixth little tree stood 
up, straight and soldierly, “now the celebration is over. 
Oh, no, there’s one more thing! Who’s found out what 
things beside beauty and shade trees are good for?” 

“T’ve found out one!” Jeffy cried proudly. 

“ T’ve found out—none,” laughed Virginia. 

“Well, Jeffy, then,” Grandpa said. 

“l’ve found out that trees si// the rain,” answerec the 
tiny boy promptly. “You stop laughing, ’Ginia Todhunter, 
they do. I saw one a-doing it!” 

“ Jeff's right—go on Jeffy. 
smiled Grandfather approvingly. 

“Well, they sift it between their leaves—that’s how 
Grandpa. There was a shower after I got home last night, 
you know, and it was all muddy everywhere except under 
the trees. It was just the right kind of damp, under the 
trees-—now honest! ‘The drops of rain stopped on all the 
little leaves to rest and then fell off on to the ground just as 
soft and ¢-asy !”’ 

Grandpa clapped his hands delightedly. “ Good:” he 
cried, “ you’re a little discoverer, Jeffy! That’s just what 
the trees do, when it rains—‘ now honest.’ And its a good 
deal better for the ground to have the rain touch it slowly 
aud gently. So that makes three things the trees do for us, 
—make the world beautiful, shade us from the hot sun, and 
‘sift the rain.’ Now for the other three things. It looks as 
if I’d have to tell you what those are, myself—unless Grand- 
ma can tell us.” 

“Bless me, no!” laughed Grandma. 

“ Well, then, I’m infor it! Let me see; first, they are a 
regular ‘ Board of Health’—no, I guess you’d call them a 
Health Factory! Their bits of invisible air-cells are always 
busy manufacturing pure, sweet air out of impure air. They 
breathe in the bad air and breathe it out again, sweetened 
and made healthy. So the whole world, you see, is made 
more wholesome by the trees.” 

Jeff held up four fingers. 

‘“‘ Now, the little finger—tell the little finger, Grandpa !’’ 
he cried. 

“The ‘little finger’ is a carpet,” smiled Grandfather, 
watching both little astonished faces. 

“<A carpet!" 

“ Yes—of crisp dry leaves. It’s a beautiful carpet with 
soft, faded, yellow and red, and brown colors. In the autumn 
the trees lay it down over the shivering earth and keep it 
better protected from the frosts. To be sure it gets pretty 
threadbare and worn out, after a season’s use, so there has 
to be a new carpet every year. But the new one is always 
on hand, when it’s needed. There, that’s all, I believe. 

“No, no, there’s another, Grandpa!” 


Tell us how they do it,” 


“ Number six! Number six!” Virginia shouted. “ You 
said there were six.” 
‘Oh, I did, did 1?’ Grandfather laughed. “ Well, that’s 


all right. There’s the sixth one, over there, beyond the 
kitchen door.” 

The children looked eagerly, but shook their heads. 

“TI don’t see anything,” Jeff said slowly. 

«‘ But the windbreak,—of course there’s the windbreak,”’ 
added Virginia. 

“That’s it! That’s the sixth thing!” Grandfather 
laughed. “The trees make splendid ‘windbreaks,’ all over 
the land. If there were not any trees, at all—dear me, 
what a windy, sleety, shivering world it would be! Grand- 
mother and I would have to“move out.” 

Grandpa put out his wrinkled fingers and gently stroked 
one of the little newly-planted maples. He touched it just 
as if he loved it, Virginia thought. 

The school bell began to ring then, and the children hur- 
ried away, talking about Grandfather's “celebration” as 
they went. Jeff looked up at every tree they came to with 
a new feeling of wonder and admiration, and Virginia lagged 
a little behind and softly kissed the tiniest, prettiest little 
tree, on its straight, smooth trunk. 

“TI love you,” she whispered. 
over !”” 


“TI love ‘you six times 
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Arbor Day 


ALICE E. ALLEN 


(All rights reserved) 
Arbor Day Greeting 


(May be sung by entire school, or by selected children, 
school joining on eighth line of each stanza. Introduce 
pretty motions to show rustling of leaves, sleeping and waking 
of blossoms, and dancing of April days.) 

VERDI 
Arr. by MARY S. ConRADE 
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Ev ~ ’ry- where rust-ling Togreet Ar- bor day. 


(By permission of Plan Book.) 


White buds of April, 
Bright buds of April, 
Glad little blossoms everywhere waking, 

Gay cowslips peeping, 
Pink mayflowers creeping, 
Violets still sleeping, 

Dreaming of May. 
White buds of April, 
Bright buds of April, 
Everywhere waking 

To greet Arbor Day. 


Sweet days of April, 
Fleet days of April, 

In the soft sunshine, everywhere dancing, 
Swift bluebirds winging, 
Blithe red-breasts singing, 
Joy-bells all ringing, 

Every heart gay. 
Sweet days of April, 
Fleet days of April, 
Everywhere dancing, 

To greet Arbor Day. 


Only a Leaf 


It was only a little leaf; It was only a little leaf; 


But on it did shine the sun, 


The winds did caress, the birds did In the great earth’s life; and at 
sing, last 
And it lived till its work was done. LEarth clasped it to her heart. 
— Minot Judson Savage. 


EBUCATION 


But it took its gladsome part 
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Song of the Dryads 


A. E. A. 


(Air:—‘*‘ Buy a Broom’ 


(For third grade pupils, wearing leaf-crowns, or carrying 
boughs of trees they represent. Preface teaching song with 
short story of the Dryads. Introduce dance in first and last 
stanzas, tf desirable.) 


All (dancing on stage) 


Arr. from “ Buy a Broom” by Z. B. S, 
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out the greenfor-est To greet you, we’ve come. 








Oak Dryads 
We dwelt in the oak-trees— 
The sturdy, old oak-trees— 
In the days when the Druids, 
The wild echoes woke. 
We’re well-skilled in mystery, 
And well-read in history, 
We helped hide the Charter 
In old Charter Oak. 
Elm Dryads 
We hide in the elm-trees— 
The stately old elm-trees— 
We hold many a secret 
Of many a realm. 
We’ve lived there for ages, 
We're wiser than sages, 
We peeped through the branches 
Of Washington Elm. 
Willow Dryads 
Our home is the willow— 
The fair weeping- willow— 
She dropped her bright tears 
O’er the Babes in the Wood. 
We made them a pillow, 
We knew Cinderella, 
And Jack and Aladdin, 
And Red Riding Hood. 
Birch Dryads 
We live in the birch-trees— 
The beautiful birch-trees— 
Beneath our broad branches 
Lived Indians bold. 
We loved Hiawatha, 
And gay Minnehaha— 
Who lived in the forest— 
In brave days of old. 


Pine Dryads 


We sing in the pine-trees— 
The whispering pine-trees— 
We rock the birds’ cradles, 
As safe as can be. 

We’ve balm for all sad hearts, 
And calm for all glad hearts, 
We echo the song of 

The murmuring sea. 
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All (stepping forward and holding out hands on last Bubbles, big, rise thickly— 


line) Season with a laugh— 
Oh, we are the Dryads— : When it hardens quickly — 
The gay, little Dryads— We will “ sugar off,”’ 
We've come from the forest, . 
Our own happy home. How would you prefer it— 
The great trees we love them, Waxed, on pans of snow? 
The blue skies above them, Or, perhaps, you'll stir it 
Oh, spare the great forests— Till it grains—just so. 
Our own happy home. Fill the bright tin dishes, 


Pretty forms each makes— 
Take, with our best wishes— 
Maple-sugar cakes. 


In Sugar Season oan 


(For chitdren holding cakes of maple-sugar, in one hand, 











Jehind back, until last stanza. Introduce as many pretty Th ree Little ] rees 
motions, to interpret words, as desirable. Let the children 
sip the sap, watch the syrup boil, “ try” it,“ stir it off,” ete. (Recitation for a tiny girl. Three other children stand 
On last line hold up cakes of sugar.) near—as the trcees—laughing, whispering, telling secret, clap- 
ing hands, etc., in pretty pantomine.) 
Anon Mary S, CONRADE 
Way out in the orchard in sunshine and breeze, 
54-2 ——— A-laughihg and whispering, grew three little trees. 
“4 - er 7 a ye - a ak em se . Pom J e~_ 
! re ee A A AS CE Se + SC cee e al 
~ . : ’ ? ; And one was a plum-tree, and one was a pear, 
Days are warm and sun - ny, Nights are crisp and cold, 
And one was a rosy-cheeked apple-tree rare. 
eT ES oe 
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| =. a a == — == A dear little secret as sweet as could be, 


The breeze told, one day, to the glad apple-tree. 





Sap as sweet as hon- ey, All the ma - ples hold. 
——— =-&$— +4 ——— 4h 4 She rustled her little green leaves all about, 
| b—@-___ ones —— fae, —— =o | And smiled at the plum, and the secret was out. 
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The plum told, in whispers, the pear by the gate, 
And she told it to me, so, you see, it came straight. 











rem aaa ORE renee Se ee. OMNES TN eo 
a ——— = “|| Pa 
———— -4—,—- Lt ___@ —s——¥ lhe breeze told the apple, the apple, the plum, 
Let’s be off to - geth - er To the sug -ar-bush, ‘The plum told the pear—“ Robin Redbreast has come !” 


Py eee aa And out in the orchard they danced in the breeze, 


a And clapped their hands softly—these three little trees ! 
See the sweet sap dripping 


From the spouts of tin, 
Little lips are sipping— 

Now, good times begin. 
Flakes the air are dimming, Recitation 

But ’tis ‘‘ sugar-snow,” 


Buckets bright are brimming— “ What plant we in this apple tree? 


Buds, which the breath of summer days 


Still, the swift drops flow. Shall lengthen into leafy sprays; 
Boughs where the thrush with crimson breast, 
Hear the brisk fire burning Shall haunt and sing and hide her nest; 
For the “ boiling down,” We plant upon the sunny lea, 
‘ = 8 % A shadow for the noontide hour, 
Watch the clear sap turning A shelter from the summer shower, 
Into syrup brown. When we plant the apple tree.” 
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A Brain Preservative. A Complete Restorative of the 
Bodily: Functions. 


Crosby’s Vitalized Phosphites 


; is not‘’a medicine. It is an essential food for the nourishment and sustenance 
| of the brain and body. Sleeplessness, nervous exhaustion, inability to work or 
study, is only Brain Hunger. This vital nutriment will always relieve, and by 

7 > its regenerative power to the blood, restore vitality to the system and give 

: endurance for mental labor without exhaustion. 





VITALIZED PHOSPHITES is a concentrated white powder from the phosphoid principle of the ox-brain and germ of wheat 
PS by Peoheuae Percy more than thirty years ago. It contains no narcotic or injurious drug. Descriptive pamphlet free. 
CROSBY’S COLD AND CATARRH CURE. Prepared only 56 W. 25th Street, 


The best remedy known for cold in the head, sore throat, 
and influenza. It toes not contain cocaine, morphine, nor by New York City. 


ic of any description. By mail, 50 cents. : ' 
7 ae, 6f Gandtlintin, a r If not found at Druggists, sent by mail, $1,00. 
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EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING CO., BOSTON. 


AunT May’s Birp TALks. By Mrs. F. M. 
Poyntz. 


Since bird lore and bird study are constantly 
growing in interest in the schools and homes, 
a bird book that is written especially for the 
pleasure and profit of the little ones cannot 
fail of a warm welcome. This volume is es- 
pecially designed for conversational methods 
of bird study with youngest children. The 
author has put the home feeling into her bird 
talks till it is easy to imagine Aunt May with 
the children gathered about her under the 
trees to hear more of bird-life. The first chap- 
ters tell some general facts about all birds, and 
these are followed by descriptions of ten of 
our best known birds and their distinctive 
life habits. The book is abundantly illustrated 
with a pleasing variety of bird pictures in- 
cluding half-tones and full-page colored plates. 
Primary teachers, kindergartners, mothers 
and all who are looking for simple attractive 
bird lessons will find them here. 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO.,NEW YORK. 


A CHRISTMAS-TREE SCHOLAR AND OTHER 
STORIES. By Frances Bent Dillingham. 


This is a volume of pleasant stories,— not 
particularly good nor attractive, and not 
objectionable. There is no apparent reason 
why they should have been written but they 
will find readers who like everything in story 
form 


AMERICAN BOOK CO., NEW YORK CITY. 


Nkw EDUCATION READERS. Book II. By 
A. J. Demaust and William M. Van Sickle. 
Price, 35 cents. 


These readers are built upon the synthetic 
and phonic word method. Book I. presented 
the consonants, Book II. teaches the vowels in 
the same manner. They are taught by means 
of stories and sound pictures. The authors 
claim these features for Book II.: The develop- 
ment of short and long vowel sounds without 
diacritical marks; a working outline by 
weeks; an extensive vocabulary; application 
of blend words in reading lessons. They also 
announce the book for the second term of the 
first year. Such work as this is not possible 
for first year children who enter at five years 
of age. They would do remarkably well if 
they conquered it at seven or eight years of 
age. Experienced primary teachers know the 
fallacy of advertising any book to suit any 
“year” or “grade.” Everything depends. 


THE MACMILLAN CO., NEW YORK CITY. 


ELEMENTARY BOTANY. By Prof. L. H. Bailey, 
Professor of Horticulture (Cornell Univer- 
sity). Price, $1.10. 


The title of this book does not give much 
idea of it. There might be a hundred Ele- 
mentary Botanies, but not another like this, 
because this author is unlike any of the other 
hundred. Professor Bailey sees things origi- 
nally; sees them from the standpoint of a 
nature student and a nature lover. The terse, 
pithy “ Paragraphs for the Teacher” in the 
half-dozen preface-pages bear as much upon 
pedagogy as plant-study and should really be 
in a pamphlet by themselves, cast abroad for 
all nature teachers— whether in the school- 
house at the corners or in palatial high 
schools. When a university professor who 


knows his subject as thoroughly as Professor 
Bailey knows his, tells us “it is more import- 
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ant to be a good teacher than a good botanist,” 
and suggests that the teacher “ when begin- 
ning to teach plants should think more of the 
pupil than ct botany,” it does not lower the 
author’s standard of the importance of subject- 
knowledge in the least, but does encourage 
the ordinary unlearned teacher to undertake 
plant study and to believe in her power to ac- 
complish something worth while. The sub- 
ject-matter of this book is arranged under four 
heads: The Nature of the Plant Itself; Its Rela- 
tion to Its Surroundings; Histological Studie; ; 
and Determination of the Kinds of Plants. To 
glance hurriedly over the three hundred and 
forty pages, filled with striking, original illus- 
trations—unmatched in artistic presentation 
—is to be fascinated and stimulated to begin at 
the beginning as one would read a story sure 
of the interest and pleasure in store. With 
this sketchy, surface mention of a book that 
should be discussed only by an exhaustive 
step-by-step review of an expert, it must be 
given over to the teachers who will make no 
mistake to send for it, on faith alone. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, NEW YORE. 


FROM MAYFLOWER TO MISTLETOE. By Sarah 
J. Day. 


A dainty little book of flower poems touch- 
ing on the best known blossoms from the 
spring hepatica to Christmas mistletoe. They 
are full of bright fancies and keen apprecia- 
tion of the special claims of each flower for 
recognition. The poem “ Water Lily” isa 
gem, beginning :— 

“ Fair little ship with a hundred sails, 

Spread abroad your cargo of gold; 
Oae would think you had come from the 
isles of the East 
Because of the spices you hold.” 


The book is beautifully bound in blue and 
gold with cover-design of mayflower and 
mistletoe. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., BOSTON. 


EDNAH AND HER BROTHERS. By Eliza Orne 


White. 


There is no greater treat in these days of 
high-wrought tales for children than to get a 
pure, simple story of child-life. Ednah and 
her brothers are bright, natural, sensitive chil- 
dren who live the wholesome life of simple 
pleasures. Everything interests them, and 
they get the best things possible for children 
who have the rare opportunit7 of a country 
life. The conversations, which make up most 
of the book, are bright, child-like, and reason- 
able; free from strain of any sort. Just the 
book for a home reading-table. 


GINN & COMPANY, BOSTON. 
THE THOUGHT READER. By Maud Summers. 


Of making first readers there is, evidently, 
no end. Ono author claims the necessity of 
mechanical means for word-learning, another 
disclaims all such need, and approaches the 
difficult problem of teaching beginners to 
read upon an entirely different supposition. 
Among the latter disciples stands Miss Sum- 
mers, the author of this reader, who announces 
that it is “written from the standpoint of 
images, not words,” — that “it recognizes the 
thought as the reality and the sentence as its 
outward axpression.” The book is prefaced 
by several pages of Suggestions to Teachers, 
in which the fundamental principles of her 
theory are expanded, and ways and means are 
suggested by use of stories, games and action- 
sentences. The illustrations of this reader are 
unusual in style and conception. Thechildren 
are boiling over with action and doing just 
everyday things in everyday ways. There is 
no “ posing ”’ for effects in the games and occu- 
pations, and if anything can make children 
learn to read words and sentences by associa- 
tion, these pictures would help greatly to such 
a result. The new words come thronging 
along pretty fast for a first reader. Teachers 
who use this book must do a vast deal of black- 
board work in connection with it, in familiar- 
izing children with the increasing new words. 

* 
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CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, NEW YORK 
CITY. 


THE SCRIBNER SERIES OF SCHOOL READING. 
In Uniform Binding. Each, 12mo, net, €0cents. 


“The Howells Story Book.” By William 
Dean Howells. Edited by Mary E. Burt and 
Mildred Howells. Illustrated by Miss Howells 
161 pages. 

*“ Herakles, the Hero of Thebes” And other 
heroes of the myth. By Mary E. Burt. A 
translation of the second reader as used in the 
schools of Athens. 146 pages. 


“Lobo, Rag and Vixen.” With pictures. 
Being the personal histories of four of the 
“Wild Animals I Have Known.” By Ernest 
Seton-Thompson. 147 pages. 


“The Cable Story Book” Selections for 
School Reading, with the story of the Author’s 
life. Edited by Mary E. Burtan4 Lucy Leffing- 
well Cable. 177 pages. Illustrated. 


“Fanciful Tales.” By Frank R. Stockton. 
Edited with notes for use in schools, by Julia 
Elizabeth Langworthy, with an introduction 
by Mary E. Burt. 135 pages. Illustrated. 


“Children’s Stories in American Litera‘ure.” 
By Henrietta Christian Wright. First Book, 
1660-1860, 249 pages; Second Book, 1890-1896, 277 
pages. 

“The Hoosier School Boy.” By Edward 
Eggleston. Edition specially arranged by the 
author for use as a reader in schools. 120 
pages. Illustrated. 


“The Eugene Field Book.’ Verses, Stories 
and Letters for School Reading, Edited by 
Mary E. Burt and Mary B. Cable. Introduc- 
tion by George W. Cable. 134 pages. Illus- 
trated. 


“Odysseus, the Hero of Ithaca.” By Mary Fr. 
Burt. A translation of the story of Odysseus 
as used in the schools of Athens and Berlin. 
2i8 pages. Illustrated. 


* Poems of American Patriotism.” 
by Brander Matthews. 285 pages. 


‘Twelve Naval Captains.” By Molly Elliott 
Seawell. 233 pages. Illustrated. 


These books need only to be seen to be de- 
sired by teachers for immediate use. Choice 
selections from standard works, edited by 
book lovers who are also teachers and know 
the needs of the school-room, commend them- 
selves at oncetothoughtful educators. Beside 
their quality it is hard to concieve how any 
set of readers could be prepared more attrac- 
tively than these to appeal to the refined taste 
and critical eye. 


SPRING MEDICINE 


Chosen 





There’s no season when good 
medicine is so much needed as in 
Spring, and there’s no medicine 


which does so much good in Spring 
as Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 

Do not delay taking it. 

Don’t put it off till your health 
tone gets too low to be lifted. 


Hood's Sarsaparilla 


Will give you a good appetite, 
purify and enrich your blood, over- 
come that tired feeling, give you 
mental and digestive strength and 
steady nerves. 

Be sure to ask for HOOD’S, the 
best medicine money can buy. It is 


Peculiar to Itself 


Bad feelings in Spring—‘“In the 
spring I was a very badly. My blood 
was very poor. began taking Hood's 
Sarsaparilla. It did me much good. I think 
it is a wonderful spring medicine and re- 
commend it to all sick and suffering.” 

ETHEL L. Bean, Eaton Center, N. H. 
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CENTRAL SCHOOL SUPPLY HOUSE, 
CHICAGO. 


THE ATLAS TABLET OF UNITED STATES HIs- 
TORY. By F. W. Nichols. 


The author has chosen a novel method to 
assist in the teaching of history. He says: 
“The object of this History method is to en- 
able the pupil to hold the interest of an audi- 
ence of fellow pupils by a short speech on a 
srubjectof which he knows more than they, and 
in language which is not only correct but ele- 
gant.” The book contains a complete outline 
of topics and is ornamented with abundance 
of half-tone pictures illustrative of the topics. 
Blank pages are inserted for composition 
work by the pupils and specimens of such 
work with pen-pictures by pupils, are. also 
given. The book is highly suggestive to 
teachers of history and will be interesting to 
pupils. 


* THE AMERICAN THRESHMAN, 
MADISON, WIS. 


THE CHILDHOOD OF JI-SHIB’, THE OJIBWA. By 
Albert Ernest Jenks, Ph. Db. Price, $1.00. 


This book is dedicated to half a dozen groups 
of Little People—mostof whom are White, but 
some are Black, and some are Red— who live 
in the four states bordering on Lake Michigan. 
The contents are a collection of Indian stories 
with the true Indian flavor. They tell what 
the Ojibwachild believes about the everyday 
life he sees about him. The Ojibwa tribe are 
commonly known as “Chippewa” and the 
right pronunciation of ‘Ji-shib’” is ‘ she- 
sheeb’.” The children of to-day will read 
these stories with eager interest, and it is 
hoped, will gain new interest and respect for 
the animals, which the Red Men held as 
sacred. The illustrations are numerous, 
unique in design and pleasingly placed in 
the broad page margins. 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., LINCOLN, 
NEB. 


CORN TASSELS. A Book of Corn Rhymes. 
By William Reed Dunroy. 


No onc could have written these poems who 
had not lived among t.e wide sweeping prai- 
ries and been thrilled with nature’s sights 
and sounds away from crowds and stifling 
boundary lines. The poetry and beauty of 
corn fields are here set to rhythm with the true 
lover’s appreciation and every nature poem in 
the volume is touched with the grace of a gen- 
uine fashion. There is the true poetic ring in 
the author’s treatment of other subjects, and 
the book will give pleasure to the thoughtful 
readers who have felt and lived the deeper 
things in life. 


YOUNG AMERICA PUBLISHING CO., NEW 
YORK CITY. 


OuR TEETH. HOw TO TAKE CARE OF THEM. 
By Victor C. Bell, M.D. With preface by 
Ossian M. Lang. 


It is a commendable effort to give assistance 
to teachers whose duties include instruction in 
physiology and hygiene. There is much that 
is valuable in this little book upon the con- 
struction and care of the teeth, but it ought to 
be a much better book than it is for what it 
seeks to accompli: h. 


AINSWORTH & COMPANY, CHICAGO. 


THE DIARY OF A WESTERN SCHOOLMASTER 
By J. K.S8tableton. Price, 75 cents. 


A school superintendent who believes in 
boys and has keen sympathy for them at the 
adolescent period has given us some of his 
dealings with twenty of his boys in this 
“Diary.” He says, “ After fifteen years’ work 
with boys, I am convinced that His Satanic 
Majesty ha: but little influence over them at 
this age, and that when he does the teacher is 
too often his chief executive.” The book is 
full of interesting character-sketches and it is 
a great pity that teachers of boys are not re- 
quired to read this book asa partof theirprep_ 
aration forteaching them. There i3 a “Joe,” 
cr “Tim” or “Tad” or “Tom” in every school 
and skilful ways to understand and manage 
them lie in the pages of this informal book— 


For the Month of April 
SPECIAL RENEWAL OFFER! 


OUR NEW ANIMAL PORTFOLIO FREE 








‘THs new addition to our popular series of 

Portfolios contains reproductions of the fol- 
lowing masterpieces, size 9 x 12, printed on excep- 
tionally heavy glazed paper. 


MORNING GREETING Swinstead 
FELINE AFFECTION : ; . Bradley 
MATERNITY : i ‘ Debat Ponsan 
THE SHEEPFOLD . ; ; ; , j Jacque 
AN OLD MONARCH . - . Bonheur 
ON THE FARM . ; : : ; Dupre 
CONNOISSEURS . : , Landseer 
(Portrait of Landseer 
PHARAOH’S HORSES . Herting 
HIGHLAND SOLITUDE Roe 


AT THE WATERING TROUGH _ Dagnan-Bouveret 
(Regular Price, 50 Cents) 


The above Portfolio will be sent postpaid to all subscribers of PRIMARY 
EDUCATION who will pay their subscript‘on one year in advance from this 
issue on or before April 1, 1901. 





You may have one of the following if you prefer, viz: — 
PORTFOLIO OF MADONNAS 


Eight reproductions in monotone, as follows: 
RAPHAEL, Sistine Madonna. RAPHAEL, Madonna della Sedia. MURILLO, 
Madonna and child. MURILLO, Immaculate Conception. CARLO DOLCI, Madon 
na. TITIAN, Madonna and Child. TITIAN, Madonna Dresden’. CORREGGIO, 


Adoration. 
PORTFOLIO OF AUTHORS 
containing photo reproductions of the following authors: Printed on coated book paper, 
size 8 x 10. . 


LONGFELLOW, BROWNING, HARRIET B. STOWE, SCOTT, LOUISA M. 
nd A a NS, DICKENS, TENNYSON, MILTON, HAWTHORNE, 


PORTFOLIO OF PRESIDENTS OF THE UNITED STATES 


containing elegant half-tone engravings of all the Presidents. Printed on coated book paper, 
size8x10. The set of pictures is encased in portfolio embellished with National Emblem. 








LOOK AT THE ADDRESS LABEL ON THIS ISSUE 


or on the wrapper around it, and this will inform you if your sub- 
scription is in arrears and how much — figure up the amount due 
at 10 cents per copy (not including July and August) to April, 
1901, then send us this amount together with a remittance of $1.00 
for your subscription to one year from date (to April, 1902), 





_ 


thus: — | James Smith = 


signifies that Mr. Smith’s subserip- 
Boston = - 











‘ tion is in arrears from May ’0C, ard he owes for 9 copies to April 
*01—then his subscription from April 01 to April ’02 would be one 
dollar more, making Mr. Smith’s remittance $1.90 to entitle him to 
a portfolio, 


UsE THIS BLANE 





SPECIAL RENEWAL OFFER 
Educational Publishing Company, 50 Bromfield Street, Boston : — 


Enclosed please find... ooo... to pay my subscription to PRIMARY 


EDUCATION to April, 1902.. Please send me postpaid your 
Portfolio without charge. 
Name 


City... 


Street address _ State 





on the lines and “ between the lines.” 
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Life and Products in 


Countries VIII 
Pepper and Nutmeg 


ALICE E, ALLEN 


Ten Little Peppercorns 
(AIR, “Oh, Dear, What Can the Matter Be?”) 


One—two —three little peppercorns, 
Four—five—six little peppercorns, 
Seven—eight— nine little peppercorns, 
Ten little peppercorns. 
Oh, once they were rosy and mellow and merry, 
The sun burned their cheeks just as red as a cherry, 
And hotter and hotter grew each little berry 
To make a fine, ot peppercorn. 


One—two—three, ete. 


Oh, now they are black and all withered and wrinkled, 

But grind them to powder—each berry so crinkled— 

They’ll make as ‘sharp pepper as ever was sprinkled— 
These ten, little, hot peppercorns. 


One—two—three, etc. 


Away over the great ocean, lies a group of 
lovely, lazy islands, called the East Indies. 





These sunny islands, miles and miles away, 
send us some of our finest spices—pepper and 
nutmeg and cloves. 





All around them, dash the cool, sparkling, 
salt sea-waves. On them the trees are always 
green. The flowers always bud and blossom. 
The birds sing from sunrise to sunset. It is 
always summer. 





On one of these beautiful islands, in the land 
of spices and tropical fruits, is Mala’s home. 

The long, bright day is almost done. A 
great cocoanut tree holds its green branches 
up against the bright, burning sky like a big 
feathery fan. 








Over this fan, peeps the sun’s round red 
face, smiling “ good night” to little Mala. 





Mala smiles, too. He is glad that the great 
hot sun is going out of sight, for a time, behind 
the tall cocoanut trees. 





A gay little breeze comes rippling across the 
great vineyard. It is cool and fresh and 
smells of the ocean. He can almost see the 
yellow sands of the beach as he fills his little 
lungs full of the crisp saltiness. 





All the pretty, green vines rustle and shake 
their thick clusters of bright, red berries over 
his head. And then—all the air is full of 
a sharp, biting odor. Mala sneezes loud and 
long, and laughs to hear his mother sneeze, too. 








All over the busy vineyard, the people stop 
work to sneeze and wipe their smarting eyes. 
They are gathering pepper-berries, No wonder 
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they snecze. 


No wonder their eyes are often 
full of tears. 





Mala likes to work in the pepper vineyard. 
Sometime when he is a big man, like his father, 
he means to have a pepper vineyard for his 
very own. 





He knows just what he will do when that 
happy sometime comes. First, he will find a 
large piece of land where the pepper-vines 
grow wild. 





He will cut down most of the trees—not all. 
Well, little Mala knows that the pretty pepper- 
vines must have something to cling to. So he 
will leave plenty of trees with coarse, rough 
bark in his vineyard. 





He will cut off their tops and make them 
look much like stout poles. He will leave 
other trees to shade the pepper-vines. For 
the sun is often too hot for them. 





If Mala cannot find just the piece of land he 
wants for his vineyard, he will clear a large 
piece, plough it, and set out young pepper- 
vines. He will place poles for the vines to 
grow on. 





After three years, his pepper-vines will 
begin to bear. Then, each plant will yield 
two pounds of pepper every year. 





Mala draws a long breath. He wishes he 
could grow faster. ‘He thinks just how his 
pepper vineyard will look. There will be 
beautiful, green vines, running and twining 
from pole to pole. 





There will be tiny tendrils twisting ani Cc ari 
ing and shining in the sun. Among the 
leaves will hang clusters of berries—red and 
ripe, like currants. 








When two or three berries on each cluster 
turn red as fire, Mala will gather his pepper- 
berries. Then his fruit will make the strong- 
est, sharpest pepper. 





After the berries are gathered, they must all 
be dried in the sun. The green ones will turn 
blacker and harder, every day. At last they 
will become dried up, wrinkled little pepper- 
corns. When ground, these will sell as black 


pepper. 


With the riper berries, Mala will take ¢ great 
pains. First he will soak them in water, t tak- 
ing off their pretty, red coats. Then he will 
dry them carefully. These light-colored ber- 
ries, will make the finest kind of pepper, called 
white pepper. 











While Mala’s thoughts have planted a pep- 
per vineyard, watched it grow, and gathered 
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TEN MORE TOWNS 


HAVE INTRODUCED THE 


FIVE CENT CLASSICS 








HISTORY 








189 
190 


25 
26 
27 
28 
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31 
35 
30 
43 
44 
45 
46 
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60 
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81 
95 
96 
101 
120 


82 
83 
89 
go 
g! 
98 
99 
100 
163 








SECOND GRADE 


Children of History I. 
Children of History II. 


THIRD GRADE 


Story of Bryant 

Story of Columbus 

Story of Israel Putrain 
Story of William Penn 
Story of Washington 

Story of Franklin 

Story of Webster 

Stcry of Lincoln 

Story of Lowell 

Story of Tennyson 

Story of Whittier 

Story of Cooper 

Story of Fulton 

Story of the Pilgrims 

Story of the Boston Tea Party 
Story of Eli Whitney ; 
Story of Edison 

Story of Hawthorne 

Story of S. F. B. Morse 
Story of Louisa M. Alcott 
Story of James Watt 

Story of the Norsemen 
Story of Stephenson 

Story of Irving 

Story of Pocahontas 

Story of Cyrus W. Field 
Lexington and Concord 
3ritish Driven from Boston 
Battle of Long Islarid 
Liberty Bell 


FOURTH GRADE 


Story of Holmes 
Story of La Salle 
Story of Longfellow 
De Soto 

Marquette 

Story of Boone 
Pioneers of the West 
Fremont and Carson 
Joan of Arc 


Order by Number. 
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as Regular Readers 


ARE You USING THEM? 








NATURE STUDY 





FIRST GRADE (Large Type 


They are Adapted to 
Each Grade and Study 


eene 








LITERATURE 

















73 Story of the Buds 

74 What Annie Saw (Nature Stories) 

77. Flower Friends I. 

109 The Butterfly Baby 

110 Plant Babies 

143 Babes of the Wood 

144 Babes of the Meadow 
215 ‘The Butterfly’s Home 

SECOND GRADE 

75 Roots and Stems 

76 Bird Friends 

78 Flower Friends _ II. 

79 «Flower Friends III. 

87 Legends of the Springtime I. 

196 J.egends of the Springtime II. 

198 Flower World 

(With Brush Studies for Seat Work) 
THIRD GRADE 
20 Stories from Garden and Field I, 
21 Stories from Garden and Field II. 
FOURTH GRADE 

103 Stories and Rhymes of Woodland I. 
104 Stories and Khymes of Woodland II. 
105 Stories and Rhymes of Birdland I. 
106 Stories and Rhymes of Birdland II. 
107 Stories and Rhymes of Flowerland I. 
108 Stories and Rhymes of Flowerland II, 

GEOGRAPHY 
THIRD GRADE 

139 Lucy’s Wonderful Globe I. 

140 Lucy’s Wonderful Globe II. 

141 Lucy’s Wonderful Globe III. 


Each number contains 32 pages of Choice 
a copy, 60 cents a dozen, postpaid 


2 

3 
II 
12 


185 
186 
187 
188 


13 
14 


22 
125 


FIRST GRADE 


sop’s Fables—1 
sop’s FKables—2 
Selections from A’sop—1 
Selections from ASsop—z2 


SECOND GRADE 


Little Red Riding Hood 
Jack and the Beanstalk 
Robinson Crusoe I, 
Robinson Crusoe II, 
Robinson Crusoe III. 
Robinson Crusoe IV, 


THIRD GRADE 
Grimm’s Fairy Tales—1 
Grimm’s Fairy Tales—z2 
Selections from Grimm—1 
Selections from Grimm—z2 
Puss in Boots 


FOURTH GRADE 


Hawthorne’s Golden Touch 
Selections from Longfellow 


Illustrated Literature, bound in strong manila covers. Price, 5 cents 


Send for List of Classics for Higher Grades 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


50 Bromfield Street, 


BOSTON 


63 Fifth Avenue, 
NEW YORE 





378 Wabash Avenue, 
CHICAGO 


809 Market Street, 
SAN FRANCISCO 
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its first crop of fruit to sell as pepper, his 
busy brown fingers have been picking the fiery 
little pepper-berries. 





The sun has gone away down the sky, dip- 
ping his burning face in the cool, green ocean. 





Mala and his father and mother go slowly 
home through the quiet vineyard. 
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friends. Gay butterflies, like those he chased 
in pepper-land, flash by him. Bright blossoms, 
whose names he knows, lift sweet faces to 
welcome him. Glad birds sing the same old 
songs. 





Suddenly Mala stops and looks all about 
him. He takes in long whiffs of the fragrant 
air. It is heavy with some rare, » Fich perfume. 





The father is tall and slender. He holds 
his head very high. He wears a queer skirt, 


shaped like a big bag. 





When he puts on this skirt, he places it on 
the floor and steps into it. Then he gives it a 
quick pull, a turn, and a twist—and there it is 
fastened tightly in a knot around his waist. 





Mala’s mother wears a long, loose gown. 
Beside her trots little Mala. He is a slender 
little fellow. But he is as strong as a bamboo 
pole. His bare, little body is almost as brown 
as the big, brown cocoanuts on the trees. 





His home is on the edge of the pepper 
vineyard. It is a poor home—only a tiny hut. 
Its walls are of sun-baked mud. Its roof is 
thatched with straw. 





The floors are of mud, too. Mala and his 
father and mother sit on the floor to eat their 
supper. Their only dishes are an iron pan, 
and three bowls, or cups, made out of cocoa- 
nut shells. 





They eat ripe fruit, and drink cool cocoanut 
milk. The weather is so warm in this tropic 
island that the people do very little cooking. 





Their beds are coarse mats lying on the 
floor. Mala’s father is very poor. He works 
all day in the pepper vineyard. Sometimes, 
he earns as much as ten cents a day. 





Mala’s mother works very hard. Sometimes 
she digs stones out of the soi]. She and Mala 
can earn only a few cents a day. No wonder 
the little boy is m a hurry to grow up and own 
a great vineyard, himself. 





To-night, Mala’s father tells him that they 
must leave their little home by the pepper vine- 
yard, and go far away to a small island lying 
out in the great ocean. 


Mala is very sorry, at first. For small and 
poor as the hut is, it has been a happy home— 
and he loves it. 








After a long journey, they come to their 
new home. It is a small hut near a great 
grove of trees. 


Out in the woods Mala finds many old 








The sweet, spicy odor comes . from the tall 
trees all around him. Their green, glossy 
tops shine far over his head, against the blue 
sky. ‘Their branches droop low. Some of 
them sweep against his face. 








There in the dark-green leaves, he finds 
clusters of tiny flowers. They are of a pale 
yellow color, shaped like little lily-bells, and 
sweet—oh, so sweet! Mala buries his hot face 
in the cool leaves and pretty blossoms to take 
in all he can of that new delicious fragrance. 











Then his quick brown eyes see something 
else. Among the yellow flowers, hangs round, 
ripe fruit. It looks delicious. Its soft cheeks 
are faintly flushed with pink, like a Tipe peach. 





Up go the little brown hands to pick some 
of this new fruit. Inside the soft, sweet pulp, 
is a tiny net-work of red fibres. Within this 
net-work, is a hard shell. When Mala’s bright 
eyes see this round shell, he laughs all over his 
little dark face, and says “ Nutmegs! ” 





If the nutmeg trees all about this little brown 
boy could talk, they would tell him of how 
they come to be growing on this island—tall 
and stately and beautiful. 








A long time ago, the first nutmeg trees were 
found onl» on one group of islands in the great 
ocean south of Asia. 





The Dutch people who claimed these islands, 
made large sums of money, each year, by sell- 
ing their fragrant nutmegs. So they grew 
selfish. They said that none of the seeds and 
none of the trees should ever be carried any- 
where else in all the great world. 





When these selfish | people said this, they 











LOW VITALITY, 


weakness, and a lingering cough, which nearly 
always result from the Grippe, are helped by 
SCOTT’S EMULSION of Cod Liver Oil. It is 
the natural remedy for those conditions. It will 
heal the inflammation of the bronchial tubes, 
give strength and vitality to the sufferers, and 
restore them to their usual health. 


Send for trial bottle free. 
SCOTT & BOWNE, 409 Pearl Street, New Vork. 
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SNOW-BIRDS. 


On twinkling wings they eddy past, 
At home amid the drifting, 

Or seek the hills and weedy fields 
Where fast the snow is sifting. 


Their coats are dappled white and brown 
Like fields in winter weather, 

But on the azure sky they float 
Like snowflakes knit together. 


I’ve heard them on the spotless hills 
Where fox and hound were playing, 

And while I stood with eager ear 
Bent on the distant baying. 


The unmown fields are their preserves, 
Where weeds and grass are seeding; 

They know the lure of distant stacks 
Where houseless herds are feeding. 


Oh, cheery bird of winter cold, 
I bless thy every feather; 
Thy voice bri- gs back dear boyhood days 
When we were gay together. 
—John Burrcughs in March Century. 


— ‘The chief of police in Binghamton, N. Y., 
has suggested that the criminal code be intro- 
duced into our schools as a text-book. He 
would have, for instance, the definition of 
larceny and its legal punishment learned by 
every pupil. What next? 


-—- The Philippine Commission has decided 
not to allow schoo) buildings in the islands to 
be used for religious instruction. The depart- 
ment of public instruction has been created by 
them. 


— A bill has been introduced into the Illinois 
Legislature, providing that no institution of 
learning can grant a degree or literary honors 
which has not a productive endowment of at 
least $100,000. 


— The dairy school at Pennsylvania State 
College was opened recently with a class of 
forty students, who represent twenty-one 
counties of the commonwealth. 


—The city of Washington has abolished 
home study for pupils below the sixth grade. 


—Harvard University has agreed to give 
instruction this summer to a number of teach- 
ers in the schools of Cuba. This will not be 
done in the Summer School, but under sepa- 
rate direction and by instructors specially 
chosen for that task. 


HE STILL CARRIED THE LANTERN. 


Going out on one of the evening trains a few 
evenings ago on the Lackawanna Railroad, I 
chanced to sit down by anelderly gentleman, 
who informed me that he had been riding in 
and out on that road for thirty years. I re- 
marked that the coach we were riding in was 
a grand affair, brand new, electric lights, and 
beautifully upholstered. The old gentleman 
said: 

‘* Yes, good enough for any body to ride in.” 

I noticed that he carried a lantern. I asked 
him why he carried it. 

He said that he had gotten in fhe habit of 
carrying it to New York every day so that he 
could light itand read his paper going home 
on the train in the evening. 

‘*But since these Western fellows come in 
here to run the road,” he continued, “ they 
have putin electric lights, so [I don’t have to 
light the lantern.” 

But the old habit of carrying th» lantern still 
clung to him. 

—Kirby Smith in National Provisioner 
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‘+ TEACHERS’ AGENCIES + 


Eastern Teachers’ Agency 


ESTABLISHED i890. 
Telephone, Boston, 775-2. Miss E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 
SO Bromafieidad Street. Boston. 


Wanted — Teachers for Public 
Cu T is and Private Schools, men and 
women. Immediate engagements. 


NOAH LEONARD, Ph.D., Prop., 37 The Hier, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


THE EDUCATORS EXCHANCE 


Now occupies its NEW OFFICE (‘up one flight) 
116 SUMMER STREET, BOSTON, MASS. Also Baxter Building, Portland, Me. 


THE TEACHERS’? EXCHANGE 


OF BOSTON, 258° WASHINCTON STREET. 


Recommends superior teachers. Its recommendations have weight with school officials. 


THE TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION OF WHEW ENGLAND, 


EDWARD W. FICKETT, Manager, 
8 Beacon Street, Boston. 
Teachers Wanted at Once for all Grades. REGISTER NOwW, 


The N. BE. THACHERS HXTCHANGE 


I. S. PRICE, Manager. Send for Manual. CHAS. C. PRICE, Cen. Agt. 
86 Weybosset Street, Providence, R. I. Telephone, 2478 Providence, R I. 
g02 Main Street, Hartford, Conn. | 825-3 Hartford, Conn 
OBJECT—To facilitate the employment of teachers through School Officers. Normal and College Graduates a specialty 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Cc. A. SCOTT, & CO., PROPRIETORS 
We would like to hear from several first-class Grade teachers who are available for better positions. Agency manual 
free, on application. Offices : 2A Beacon Street, Boston; Y. M. C. A. Bld., Los Angeles, Cal. 


THE FisK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


EVERETT O. FISK & CO, Props. Agency Manual sent free to any address. 


4 Ashburton Pi., Boston. 156 Fifth Ave., New York. 1505 Penn. Ave., N.W., Washington. 
378 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 25 King St. West, Toronto. 414 Century B'ldi'g, Minneapolis. 
370 Cooper Building, Denver. 420 Parrott & ld’ g, ‘San Francisco 525 Stimson Blk., Los Angeles. 


The Educational Register. 


Boston: 50 Bromfield St. 
C. PARK PRESSEY, Manager. 





























Ninth year. 
interest to good grade teachers. 


Cleveland: 18 Blackstone Bldg. 
H. E. Cook, Manager 


Its methods are of special 


Chicago: Central Music Hall. 
8. R. WINCUELL, Manager. 


T". Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


WM. O. PRATT, Manager - - 70 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
COMPETENT TEACHERS WANTED FOR DIRECT APPLICATIONS. 


If you are ambitious to better your position; or wish to obtain a place in another locality; 
or your position is not entirely congenial; communicate with a Bureau which has notified 
members of KNOWN vacancies for 2¢ years. If you are a graduate, with a strong 
record, we can help you. NOW is the tise to send stamp for information. 


CENTRAL TEACHERS’ BUREAU. (Edw. €. Dixon) 1420 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
—over 00 designs, 


TEACHERS SOUVENIRS #55 


and upward.— Diplomas, Honor and Promotion Certificates, a complete line of Closing Day 
and Holiday Supplies. Send addresses of 9 (nine) active teachers, for valuable samples, free. 


H. G, PHILLIPS SOUVENIR HOUSE - - WILLIAMSPORT, PA, 


SEND NO MONEY, 





Recommends college and normal 
graduates, specialists, and other 
teachers to colleges, public and 
private schools, and families. 
pve ad parents ‘about schools. 














The oldest Souvenir 
House in the world. 
Original inventors of 
Photograph Souvenirs 





cut this ac ver- 
tisement cat 












and send to us 











: 9 ics Sa ote 
j pen fee ee ~ = Why yy CARERET NEW ow SEWING 
tto examination, You can examine 
tt S- a3 naeurees tfeelght dupe an if found perfectly satisfactory, ex- 
Fy actly as represented, equal to the highest grade sewing machines adver- 
3 tised by other houses at $20.00 te $30.00, and as good a machine as you 
$ $a can buy from — dealer at home at $30. 00 to hwy’ thes reatest bargain you 
= #3 ever saw or heard of, pay your railroad age’ (1.2 and freight charges. 
” OUR SPECIAL WOEFER PRICE 1.2 Give the machine three 
Fes trial in your own home will return your $11 you are not satisfied. 
i Ou S35 (3 QUEEN Sanne 
? 2 
tie ree ers in Alerien, has every new sowing i u 
=33 —— t rovement, high arm, positive a 
-— 


__— by light running, oes any work 
t comes in a beautiful pene an- 





that can be€ione on any sewing ma. mad 
Hane oak, drop head cabinet, oo theses ~ Oak cubinet is beautifully finis 


AT $11.26" WE FURNISH THiS’ SEWING MACHINE 


WITH EF RIES, including 1 quilter, 2screwdrivers, 

? toy 1 package of needifes 1 el ‘lots guide and screw, 1 oil can fi'ied with oil, 
and a complete instruction bo which makes everything so plain that even a 
baw) wit SuRTRA. & experience can operate the machine at once. FOR 
CENTS in addition to the regu accessories men- 

ph the J ny ware | ‘speetal atta attachments: 1 thread cutter, 1 braider, 1 binder, 


fferent widths up to Xths of an inch. 
SEWING MACHINE DEALERS so." cws,the cr. more me: 


chines at one time will be supplied 
with the same machine, under another name, and wi ow p pom. entirely yomoved, but the poten will be the a 
viz., 811.25, even in hundred lots. ORDER TODAY. Such an offer = never k —- -»y¥ before 


BL tei VERSE ink RE WOBBUEK SCO. CHENG: IL: 


Address your orders plainly to 















THIS ILLUSTRATION ave youan 


idea of the appearance of the HIGH 
GRADE, HIGH ARM NEW QUEEN SEW- 
ING MACHINE which we furnish at 
#11.25, inthe handsome 5-drawer 
drop head oak cabinet illustrated. 
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quite forgot that people were not the only liv- 
ing things on these little islands. 

They forgot all about the pretty pigeons, 
which came every day, in great flocks, to eat 
the ripe fruit of the nutmeg trees. 








These pigeons went on eating nutmeg fruit. 
And, when they spread their soft, swift wings, 
and flew over the blue waters to other islands 
of the sea, they carried in their bills many a 
tiny nutmeg seed. 





These little seeds fell to the earth. The rich 
soil held them, snug and warm. Then the 
sunbeams and the raindrops coaxed them to 
put out tiny green sprouts and come up into 
the great, glad, sunshiny world. 





So wherever the seeds had fallen, up came 
the nutmeg trees. The gentle pigeons had 
outwitted the selfish people. 





Mala hears the soft breeze laughing through 
the nutmeg trees. But he does not know the 


story of the nutmeg pigeons. If he did, he 
would laugh, too. 








Nutmeg trees blossom and bear fruit all the 
whole bright year. In a short time Mala 
knows as much about picking and preparing 
nutmegs as he does about pepper.. 





Three times a year the nutmegs are gathered 
—in April, in July, and in November. When 
the happy harvest time comes, out into the 
grove goes Mala, with hundreds of other little 
brown boys, to pick the ripe fruit. 





of this pole he has fitted a large, sharp hook. 
With these poles, the nutmeg fruit is pulled 
down from the high branches. 





The ripe nutmegs split open, and show the 
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brown nuts inside, covered with a queer red 
network. This red net-work has a use, as well 
as the hard nuts. It is taken off, dried, and 
ground into a yellow powder which is called 
mace. 





Inside the brown nuts, hide the round, hard 
seeds or nutmegs. | 








The nuts are dried over slow fires, until the 
nutmegs begin to rattle about inside the thin 
shells. 





Mala and his mother open the shells with 
small mallets. Out roll the precious nutmegs. 
They are now ready to be packed in big cases 
to start on their long journey to the United 
States. 





Story of the Nutmeg Trees 


Upon an island, long ago, 
Some nutmeg trees were growing, 
With golden blossoms all aglow, 
And red, ripe nutmegs showing. 


The people said, ‘* We'll keep these trees, 
For nutmegs bring good prices.”’ 

Low laughed the little ocean breeze 
Above that isle of spices. 


A whir of wings the warm air fills, 
A flock of birds comes feeding, 
Then—nutmeg seeds hid in their bills— 
Up and away they’re speeding. 


Through dashing foam and spray they fly, 
O’er valley, plain, and highland, 

The nutmeg seeds drop down and lie 
On many a tropic island. 


Now, far and near, grow nutmeg trees, 
Bearing their precious spices, 

Loud laughs the little ocean breeze— 

‘¢ For nutmegs bring good prices.” 


Your secret, sweet, oh, nutmeg tree, 
One island could not hold it: 

To all the islands of that sea, 
The little birds have told it. 





Cricket on the Hearth 
Hiawatha 
Evangeline 





Black Beauty 


Paper, 10 Cents 


Gulliver’s Travels 
Robinson Crusoe 
Twice Told Tales 


The Little Lame Prince House of Seven Gables Stories of Famous Pictures 


Limp Cloth, {5 Cents 


Supplementary Reading |Q CENTS 





Christmas Carol 
Story of Bonheur 
Story of Landseer 


Full Cloth, 25 Cents 





EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


50° Bromfield Street, 
BOSTON. 


63 Fifth Avenue, 
NEW YORK. 


378 Wabash Avenue, 
CHICAGO. 


809 Market Street, 
SAN FRANCISCO. 
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3 tits an SA 3 
DIXON’S AMERICAN 
GRAPHITE PENCILS 
keep their points and last longer than 
any other pencil made and should be 


in the hands of every one connected 
with educational work. 





Send 16c. in Stamps for Samples. 


|. Joseph Dixon Crucible Co. 


JERSEY CITY, N. J. 








Sentence Building —Reading—Writing— 
Spelling —-Drawing—Counting—Rondebush 
—Vertical Script and Print, 200 Cards—30 
Words with Capitals—75 Picture Cards— 
Drawings very simple. 


Sample Box, complete, 25 cents. 
Free Circular. 


CENTRAL SCHOOL SUPPLY HOUSE, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


bE Se E a Book Store by Mail. 

Wholesale Prices, 
Write for our catalogue; 416 pages, 6x9 inches; post- 
age6cents. Advertises 15, Books, Bibles, 
Periodicals,ctc.,etc.,at Wholesale Prices. 
All books carried in stock. Best catalog ever print- 
ed and sent free of charge, 


THE BOOK SUPPLY CO..266-8 Wabash Ave.,Chicago 


Birdies = « 


Areal gem. Teachers fall in love with 
it and pupils want to read it through as 
soon as they begin it. 

Appropriate for School and Home. 


It is the story of the experience of Delma 
and Harold who went tu their grand- 
father’s to spend the summer studying 
and observing the birds. Contents are: 


Birdies at Their Trade. Mason—Swal- 
low; Weaver—Oriole; Carpenter—Wood- 
pecker; Basketmaker—Crimsonfinch; Ful- 
ler—Goldfinch; Tailor—Tailorbird. 

Birdies and Their Songs. In the Garden 
—Robbin; In the Field—Bluebird; In the 
Home—Canary; In the Wood—Thrush; In 
+ geal In the Grove—Mocking- 

ird. 

Birdies on the Wing. Hummingbird. 


The Birdie’s Farewell. Jack Sparrow 
and Jenny Wren. Good-Byc. 








The book is very prettily illustrated by 
Bertha L. Corbett, the artist of Sun Bon- 
net Babies. 


The author is Ida S. Elson, of Philadel- 
phia, formerly a prominent Kindergar- 
tener of Bethlehem, Pa. 


Prices: Cloth, 104 pp...... ecesccccococcce 80c. 
Boards, 104 p 
Special prices for class use. 


N. B.—We will mail one copy for 15c 
to the person who mentions this paper. 


WILLIAM G. SMITH & COMPANY, 


MINNEAPOLIS, :: :: MINNESOTA. 


OUR FREE BUGGY OFFER. ss: 


GGIES, CARRIAGE! inds of vehicles at 
very much lower prices than you can 
, buy elsewhere. We send the goods to 
a any address by freight C. O. D., subject 

4 to examination, payable after received, 
examined and found fargreater value than offered by any 
other house. Don’t buy a bugs, surrey or rig ofany 
kind until you get our new 1901 Bu Catalogue. 
Cut this ad out and send to us at onee and we will send you 
new 1901 5 ROEBUC by return mail. Address, 


SEARS, BUCK & CO., Chicago. 
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—In France gardening is taught in twenty- 
eight thousand elementary schools, each of 
which has a garden attached to it. InSweden, 
thirty years ago, twenty-two thousand chil- 
dren received instruction in horticulture, and 
each of the two thousand and sixteen schools 
had for cultivation from one to twelve acres. 
In Russia, many children are taught tree, vine, 
grain, garden, silk-worm and bee culture. 

A rural school for girls, near Berlin, pre- 
pares for home duties. The school has been in 
operation for a year, and an examination 
proved that the pupils, between the ages of 
nine and sixteen years, were as well grounded 
in common school branches as their sisters in 
the metropolis. Below is 


THE DAILY PROGRAM. 


A.M. 

6.00—Rising bell. Cold spongé bath. Dress- 
ing. 

6.0—Making beds, sweeping, dusting. 

6.45—Devotional exercises. 

7.00—Breakfast. 

7.45—Preparation of daily lessons or exercise 
in the open air. 

8 00—Science—one-half or three-quirters of 
an hour for each subject. Applied to 
domestic sciences. 

10.00—Lunch. 

10.15—Gardening—digging, planting, bedding, 
weeding; vegetuble and flower culture 
under direction of a gardener. Music 
—children taking turns in practising 
music for one-half hour and gardening 
for one hour. 

11.30—Dining-room duties. 
12.00—Dinner. 
P.M. 
12.30—Plays, games, after resting. 
230—Drawing from nature, or needlework 
outdocrs. Individual reading. 

8 30—Preparation of daily lessons. 

6.c0—Supper. 

7.00—Promenading in the garden. 

8.00—Bathing in the lake. Singing. 

9.00—Bedtime. 
In winter, science and indoor gardening are 
practised, with skating and sleighing. 
—A.M. Loehr in December Chautauquan. 

— Andrew Carnegie has decided to establish 
in Pittsburg a polytechnic school, on which he 
will spend $1,500,000 for building an endow- 
ment, for the mechanical and technical educa- 
tion of the youth of the city. In addition to 
this he will give $1,500,000 tor the extension of 
the main Carnegie Library. Mr. Carnegie 
favors technical schools. He gave $250,000 to 
the polytechnic school at Birmingham, Eng- 
land, and $50,000 to one at Dumferline, Scot- 
land. 


DEAFNESS CANNOT BE CURED 


by local applications, as they cannot reach the 
diseased portion of the ear. There is only one 
way tocure Deafness, and that is by constitu- 
tional remedies. Deafnessis caused by an in- 
flamed condition of the mucous lining of the 
Eustachian Tube. When this tube gets inflamed 
you have a rumbling sound or imperfect hear- 
ing, and when it is entirely closed Deafness is 
the result, and unless the inflammation can be 
taken out and this tube restored to its normal 
condition, hearing will be destroyed forever; 
nine cases out often are caused by catarrh, 
which is nothing but an inflamed condition of 
the mucous surfaces. 

We will give One Hundred Dollars for any 
case of De fness (caused by catarrh) that can- 
not be cured bv Hall’s Catarrh Cure. Send for 
circulars, free. 

F. J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, Ohio. 
aa Sold by Druggists, 75c. 
Hall’s Family Pills arethe best 


The Non-Irritating 
Cathartic 


Easy to take, easy to operate— 


Hood’s Pills 
WE NEED TEACHERS 


North Dakota increased 75 per cent in last 
decade. Thousands of settlers are coming 
this year. Address for registration blank 


THE WESTLANO TEACHERS’ LEAGUE, 


LISBON, N. D. 


t@ Over 20 years’ successful experience in the 
Northwest. 


PROGRESSIVE TEACHERS! jv<: 


opportunity through which you may secure, by the 
use of your name only, a part of 8100 IN LD 
and many valuable books and novelties ABSO- 
LUTELY FREE. No money required. Full par- 
ticulars, also list of persons who were fortunate in a 
similar contest free. This is a very remarkable offer 
and one it will pay you to investigate. Many of 
the world’s best books can be added to your 
library without expense to you. Write at once 
for full information. The Pathfinder, 
Pathfinder, D. C. 

















One in each town to ride and exhibit 
i sample 1901 Bicycle. BEST MAKES 


1901 Models, $10 to $18 


*99 & "00 Models, high grade, $7 to $12. 
Second hand Wheels 


all makes and models, good as new, 
@8 to 68. Great Factory Clearing 
Sale at half factory cost. We ship 
anywhere on approval and ten days 
trial without a centin advance. 
EARN A BICYCLE distribut 
ing Catalogues for us. We have a 
wonderful proposition to Agents for 
1901. Write at once for our Ba 
List and Special Ofer. Address Dept 


MEAD CYCLE CO., Chicago 





SUMMER SCHOOL 
Kindergarten Normal School 
GALESBURG, ILL. 


Will open June 3 and close June 28. Special atten- 
tion will be paid to the application of kindergarten 
methods to public school work; also to sight-singing 
and drawing as used in the various grades. 
M. EVELYN STRONG, Principal. 
ADDA R. ROBERTSON, Secretary. 
Write for Catalogue. 


Lady or Gentleman 

to travel and ap- 

point agents for our 
CEES 60 peed Line of publi. 
mE = 


cations. Absolutely 
absolutely 


no canvassing re- 
g 
Colonial Publishing 








quired. SALARY 
$780 Per YEAR 
AND EXPENSES 


uaranteed. Address 
Co., Dept. C 11, Chicago. 











Ask Your Dealer for FRANKLIN’S 


RAINBOW CRAYONS 


Seven Wax crayons 34 long (the primary colors) 
in flat foldiug cardboard, or roun | wooden box, as 
preferred (5 cents, retail.) Any other assortment 
packed fur schools, at no extra charge, or in 4 
gross boxes solid crayons. Franklin’s Crayons 
average 20 per cent greater strength of color than 
any similar appearing articles. 


FRANKLIN MANUFACTURING CO., 
Rochester, New York. 


WE TEACH MEDICINE 


To women. This is a new proposition, Send 





for catalogue “ S.” ” 


Northwestern University Woman’s 
Medical School, 





333-339 South Lincoln Street Chicago 
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Reward Cards. Big Catalog free. 
LOGAN, DAILY & CO., 561 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


PL AY S Dialogs, Speakers, Operettas, Socials, 
i 








BRIGHT NEW IDEA 
BRILLIANTLY CARRIED OUT 

You have often wondercd why somebody 
didn’t print a newspaper for boys and girls, 
the keenest news hunters in the world. At 
last somebody has. Itis called THE LITTLE 
CHRONICLE and is published at 65 Randolph 
St., Chicago. It comes out every week, and 
is so valuable from an educational stand- 
point that it is already used asa text-book in 
thousands of schools all over the country. 
No grade in which there are children ten 
years old and upward should be without it, 
and it is equally attractive to the teacher. It 
is the most valuable kind of reading matter 
you can put into the hands of your pupils 
and there is no other paper like it. Among 
its features are: 

A graphic picture of the great panorama of 
life around the globe each week, entitled 
**Last Week in the World.” 

Numerous and beautiful illustrations in- 
cluding reproductions of paintings by 
modera masters exhibited inthe leading art 
centers of this country anc Europe. 

A map on Mercato1’s projection on which 
is indicated each week by numbers tha loca- 
tion of great events. This feature is called 
“The Map Summary of the News.” 

A careful and impartial review of political 
events. 

A weekly review in the “Commerce” de- 
partment of the great movements in trade 
and finance. 

A record of progress in mechanics and in- 
dustries. 

The achievements and discoveries of 
naturalists and other scientific men in the 
various domains of investigation. 

A columnar of questions headed ‘The Life 
Class’? reviewing the principal feature; ef 
the previous issue in their relation tothe 
various school studies. 

A department devoted to sport, containing 
all the news that is clean and healthfu! in 
this line and leaving out all that is objec- 
tionable. 

Selections from the best works in litera- 
ture in connection with anniversaries each 
week. 

Sample copies sent free on application. 


Applied — 
Psychology 


By J. A. McLELLAN, M.A., LL.D. 





Used in the Harvard Summer School of 
Pedagogy, Etc., Etc. 


For the Teachers’ Club 
IT IS THE IDEAL BOOK 


ExTkA CLOTH. ILLUSTRATED. 350 PAGEs. 
PRICE, $1.25, PosTPAID. 


x@™~ To clubs of five or more, $1 each 


I have enjoyed hadinn over the copy of 
McLellan’s “Applied Psychology,” just received. 
It seems to me an extremely suggestive volume, 
well fitted to awaken pedagogic interest and 
guide the efforts of intelligent teachers along 
worthy lines of study.’ I shall take pleasure in 
commending it to the attention of teachers in 
the various educational meetings of the state. 

EARL BARNES, 
Dept. af Education, Stanford University, Cal. 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING Co. 


50 Bromfield St , Boston 
NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 








NOTES. 


—The Philadelphia Manual Training School, 
the Manual Training Magazine informs us, 
sought from various college presidents opin- 
ions of the value of manual training to stu- 
dents who go on to higher courses of study. 
President Eliot of Harvard University wrote: 
“T should like to see some form of manual 
training made part of the education at school 
of every boy whois to come tocollege. It not 
only trains the eye and the hand, but develops 
the habit of accuracy and thoroughness in any 
kind of work. Moreover, it develops the men- 
tal faculties of some boys better than books 
do.” President Gilman of Johns Hopkins 
says: *‘ Manual training is an essential part of 
a good education, whether that education is 
restricted to the common school or carried on 
to the highest discipline of technical schools 
and university.” President Schurmann of Cor- 
nell says: “Some modicum of manual train- 
ing should be included in the school training 
of every child of the present time.”” President 
Harper of Chicago writes: ‘Every young 
man and young woman is the better fitted for 
the higher work of the university for having 
trained hands, and the power to plan and exe- 
cute which comes through manual training. 





THE FAR-FAMED LOOP TRIP, 

Denver to Seever Plume and return via the 
Colorado & Southern. The greatest one day 
trip in the country. It has made Colorado and 
the C. & 8. Railway famous. Be sure and take 
it if you get to Colorado. 


SHORTHAND LESSONS FREE, 

S. G. Hurst, Proprietor of Hurst’sa Private 
Business and Shorthand School, Buffalo, N. Y., 
willcontract with three experienced women 
teachers, ages from twenty-two to twenty- 
eight, to take course in said school, and he 
willemploy these three parties as instructors 
as soon as they are qualified to teach the dif. 
ferent subjects; one to teach shorthand, one 
typewriting, and a third to become assistant 
teacher ia the commercial department. 

For further particulars address the pro- 
prietor. 

P. S. Write fer free lesson in shorthand. 
Limited number accepted. 








A Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever. 


R. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S ORIENTAL CREAM 
D OR MAGICAL BEAUTIFIER. 


Removes Tan, 
Pimples, 
Frec k les, 
Moth Patches, 
Rash and Skin 
diseases, and 
every blemish, 
on beauty, 
ana defies de- 
tection. On its 
virtues ithas 
stood the test. 
of fifty -two 
years; no 
other has and 
is so harmless 
we taste it to 
be sure it a 
pra erly 
made. ” scout 
no counterfeit 
of similar 
name. The 
a ished Dr. L. A. Sayer, said to a ladyof the haut-ton 
ent) :** As you ladies willuse them, I recommend, ‘Gou- 
= ‘. "Oreon? asthe least harmful of all the skin preparations.”’ 
For _— by all Druggists and — Goods Dealers through- 
out t » Canada and Eur 
MPERD: *"T. HOPKINS, Prop’ r, 37 Great Jones St., N,\ 


$10.00 TO $50. 00 PER DAY 


made by men (with- 
4 perience) « vane Re 
bibitione wit “MACHINES 
and other samdameet out- 
fits which we fur- i8. 5 
4 eomplete at 

and upwards, Easily Operated. 


WONDERFUL PAYING BUSINESS. 


inside +A pon ome. 
his ad. out and mail to 


SEARS, ROEBUCK & co., Chicago,lll. 






PURIFIES 
as wellas 
Beautifies 
the Skin. 
other Cosmetic 
will do it. 
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A PLEASANT COMPANION. 


Fairyland of Flowers. 


Fully Illus. Boards, $1.00; Cloth, $1.25. 


I believe teachers will find the Fairyland of 
Flowers very helpful. I know from my exper- 
ience with teachers, that it is just what most 
teachers need. 

CBARLES B. Scort, 


Oswego Normal School. 
}& 


EDUCATIONAL PUB. CO., 
BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 
SAN FRANCISCO 





MORE BIRD-DAY PICTURES 





These pictures are in colors true to nature. 


the 78 for only $1.00. 


91 Bap perein Wa rbler 
92 Gold Finch 

93 Chimney Swift 

94 k 


117 Verdin 


95 Yellow-bellied Sapsucker 
96 Warbling Vireo 
97 Wood Pewee 


98 Snow Bunting 124 Bob White 
99 Zunco 125 Passenger Pigeon 
100 King Bird 126 Short-eared 


101 Summer T: er 

102 White-fronted Goose 
103 Turnstone 

10% Belted Piping Plover 
105 Wild Turke 

103 Cerulean Warbler 

407 Yellow-bi led Tropic Bird 
1038 European Kingfisher 
109 Vermilion Fiycatcher 
110 Lazuli Bunting 

111 Mountain Blue Bird 
112 English Sparrow 

113 Allen’s Humming-Bird 
114 Green-winged Teal 
115 Black Grouse 

116 Flamingo 


134 Black Swan 


137 Black Duck 


118 Bronzed Grackle 

119 Ring-necked Pheasant; 
Horned Lar 120 Yellow-breasted Chat 
121 Crowned Pigeon 

122 Red-eyed Vireo 

123 Fox Sparrow 


135 Snowy Plover 
136 Lesser Prairie Hen 


138 Wilson’s Petrel 
139 Blue-Gray Gnat Catcher 
140 American Coot 
141 Ivory-billed Woodpecker 
142 American Sparrow Hawk 


Size 7x9 inches. Price 2 cts. each, or 


Order by number’if complete lot is not wanted. 


143 Silver Pheasant 

144 Scaled Partridge 

145 Ovenbird 

146 American Three-toed Wood- 


pecker 
147 Batramian Sandpiper 
148 Nightingale 
149 Roseatt Spoonbill 
150 Dickcissel 


wl 151 Dusky Grouse 
127 Rose Cockatoo 
123 Mountain Partridge 

129 Least Bittern 

18 Bald Pate Duck 

131 Purple Finch 

132 Red-bellied Woodpecker 
133 Sawwhet Owl 


152 Eggs, First Series 

153 South American Rhea 
154 Baybreasted Warbler 
155 Black. necked Stilt 

156 Pintail Duck 

157 Double Yellow- headed Parrot 
158 Magnolia Warbler 

159 Great Blue Heron 

160 Eggs, Second Series 

161 Brunich’s Muir 

162 Canada Goose 

163 Brown Creeper 

164 Downy Woodpecker 
165 Old Squaw Duck 

166 White-faced Glossy Ibis 
167 Arkansas King Bird 

168 Eggs, Third Series 


List of 408 pictures of Birds, Animals, Plants, etc., in natural colors, sent free. 


Postal card brings it. 


Typical Forest Trees in Photogravure. 

. mee Maes Series 
ack Oa d Oak 
2 White Pine Fag 
3 American Elm 


3 Hickor 
4 Lombardy Poplar 4 Hard Maple 
5 Tamarack 5 Fir Balsam 
6 Soft Maple 6 White Ash 
7 Willow 7 White Cedar 
8 White Birch 8 Beech 


2 Silver Leaf Poplar 


Printed by hand. On cards 9x12 Inches. 
Second Series 


Third Series 
1 White Oak 
2 Black Walnut 
3 Horse Chestnut 
4 Basswood or Linden 
5 Black Ash 
6 Butternut 
7 Locust 
& Extternut Hickory! 


Price, each series,40 cts; the three series, $1.00. 


These pictures are so natural one can step behind them. 


are shown. 


The tree, trunk, and leaf 





A. W. MUMFORD, Publisher, 203 Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
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PYRAMID PILE CURE 


Physicians Recommend It, Druggists 
Sell It, Everybody Praises It. 


If we could sell one package of Pyramid 
Pile Cure to every person in America who is 
troubled with p‘les and who would gladly 
give the 50 cents to be rid of piles, we would 
have about ten million dollars. The only 
reason that we don’t sell that many pack- 
ages this year is that we will not be able to 
get ten millioa people to try it. Just one 
application will prove its merit and amply 
repay the cost of the whole box. 

The cffect is immediate. Comfort come; at 
once ani continucd treatment will cure any 
case no matter how bad. 

Pyramii Pile Cure soothes the inflamed 
surface the instant it touches it, heals it, re. 
duces the swelling and puts the parts into a 
healthy, active condition. There is no sub- 
s‘itate forit. Nothing compares with it. 

We have never heard of a single case that 
it failed to cure; we have heard of thousands 
that it has cured quickly and completely. 

Here are a couple of letters recently re- 
ceived. 

From Geo. C. Geick, Owens Mills, Mo.: 

‘**‘Some time ago I bought a package of 
Pyramid Pile Cure for my wife who had suf- 
fered very much. The first trial did her 
more good than anything she has ever tried. 
It is just what is claimed for it.” 

From Richard Loan, Whipple, Ohio: 

“T have used the Pyramid Pile Cure and 
am entirely pleased and satisfied with re. 
sults. I does the work and no mistake.” 

The proprietors of the Pyramid Pile Cure 
could publish columnsof similar letters, but 
these are enough to show what it will do in 
different cases. 

All druggists sell Pyramid Pile Cure or will 
get it for you. It is 50 cents per package 
and made only by the Pyramid Drug Co., of 
Marshall, Mich. 





NOTES. 


— Dr. E.N. Smith of the London Orthopedic 
Hospital has recently published an article 
pointing out the great benefit which wou:d re- 
sult to all manual workcrs from their ability 
to use the left hand a3 wellasthe right. This 
physician’s experience has led him to believe 
that a large share of the lateral spinal curva- 
ture which is 80 common in children is caused 
by the preference for using the right arm and 
the right side of the body generally, and he 
makes a strong plea for the adoption of a sys- 
tem of teaching ambidexterity to children asa 
part of the regular school work. Exercises 
with this in view are being tried in Philadel- 
phia schools. 


—As far back as last summer when Charles 
Felton Pidgin, the author of that widely read 
novel, “Quincy Adams Sawyer,” was talking 
with his publishers, th» C. M. Clark Company 
of Boston, in reference to publication, it was 
decided to introduce as a unique feature of 
book publishing a comprehensive map which 
would enable the reader to more clearly follow 
the scenes of the principal incidents at 
Mason’s Corner. It was an odd idea and re- 
quired many interviews between author and 
publishers. By this time the book has gone 
through its first edition, but the “map” went 
into the second edition, which was issued 
December fifteenth, and is now appearing in 
all subsequent editions. 

Of course the map is purely imaginary, but 
it represents a real place to the reader who 
will find a new pleasure in book reading by 
involuntarily turning to the map, when the 
author speaks of “Mrs. Hawkins’ boarding 
house,” etc , and tracing down the main street 
of the village until that spot is located. 

Both the towns of Fernborough and East- 
borough are shown, the farm lands that look 
sorich and peaceful, the various streets and 
roads that Quincy so frequently traveled, and 
there is even the detail of the railroad running 





A Good Deal of Nonsense 


About ‘‘ Blood Purifiers ” and ‘‘ Tonics.” 


Everp dropof blood, every bone, nerve and 
tissue in the body can be renewed in but one 
way, and this is, f-om whclesome ford prop- 
erly digested. There is no other way and 
the idea that a medicine in itself can purify 
the blood or supply new tissues and strong 
nerves is ridiculous and ona par with the 
folderol that dyspepsia or indigestion is a 
germ disease, or that other fallacy, that a 
weak stomach which refuses to digest food 
can be made to do so, by irritating and 1>- 
flaming the bowels by pills and ecathartics. 

Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets cure indiges- 
tion, sour stomach, gas and bloating after 
meals because they furnish the digestive 
principles which weak stomachs lack, and 
unless the deficiency of pepsin and diastase is 
supplied it is useless to attempt to cure stom. 
ache trouble by the use of “ tonics,” “ pills ” 
and “cathartics” which have absolutely no 
digestive power, and their only effect is to 
give atemporary stimulation. 

One grain of the active principle in Stuart’s 
Dyspepsia Tablets will digest 3,000 grains of 
meat, eggs and similar foods and experi- 
ments have shown that they w.il do this ina 
glass bottle at proper temperature, but of 
course are more effective in the stomach. 

There is probably no remedy so universally 
used as Stuart’s Tablets because it is not only 
tho si_k and ailing, but well people who use 
them at every meal to insure perfect diges- 
tion and assimilation of the food. 

People who enjoy fair health take Stuart’s 
Tablets as regularly as they take their meals, 
because they want to keep well. Prevention 
is always better than cure and Stuart’s Dye- 
pepsia Tablets do both; they prevent indi- 
gestion and they remove it where it exists. 
The regular use of one or two of them after 
meals will demonstrate their merit and 
efficiency better than any othe~ argument 





ADOPTED BY THE 


FHE CITY 


OF BOSTON 


The following books have just been placed on the regular list of approved 
Supplementary Readers for use in the Primary Schools of Boston: — 


Stories of the Red Children 


By Dorotuy Brooks. 

















Large Type. Illustrated. Price, Boards, 30 cents; Cloth, 40 cents 


It is both natural and fitting that the boys and girls of America 
should be interested and familiar with the legends that have woven 


so much of poetry and romance abont the life of the red man. 
ainbows and the whole phenomena of 
nature are woven into charming stories which will feed the imagi- 
The book is illustrated by 
twenty-three striking pictures vivid with Indian life and activities. 


Wind, stars, rain, snow, 


nation without injuring the children. 


By Mara L. Prarr. 


Little Flower Folks, or 


Stories from Flowerland 
Vols. I. and LI. 


Boards, 30c.; Cloth, 40c. 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


50 Bromfield Street, 
BOSTON. 


63 Fifth Avenue, 
NEW YORK. 


CHICAGO 


378 Wabash Av- nue, 


809 Market Street, 
SAN FRANCISCO, 
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— The following answers were received from 
a class in the eighth grade in an eastern city, 
in reply to the query of the superintendent as 
to why they did nct begin sentences with cap- 
{tal lettera. They show from the scholar’s 
standpoint some of the things which the 
teachers might guard against: 


Pupils forget that the first word of every sen- 
tence should begin with a capital. 

Pupils write rapidly and do not realize that 
they are beginning the words with small 
letters. 

They think that only the first word in every 
paragraph should begin with a capital. 

They don’t know when to begin a word with 
a capital, as they don’t know when they begin 
a new sentence. 

They get into the habit of beginning all 
words with small letters. 

Some don’t care whether they do anything 
right or not, and do that wrong as well as any- 
thing else. 

They write in a hurry and don’t care about 
capitals, 

Some are in a hurry to get home, and don’t 
care how the work is done. 

—School Bulletin. 


SALARIES IN WISCONSIN, 
L. D. Harvey in his biennial report as state 
superintendent of public ins.ruction says as to 
teachers’ salaries in Wisconsin : 


“The tact that 2838 teachers are paid in the 
district schools less than $25 per month, and 
employed but seven or eight months in the 
year, is a striking one. It must be evident 
that teachers cannot afford to make thorough 
preparation for teaching where the returns 


are so smail. Consolidation cf the schools 
and the employment of higher-paid, better- 
prepared teachers, would not only be an econ- 
omy from the financial standpoint, but a 
great gain for the pupils attending the 
schools.” 

The following is a summary of some of the 
salaries paid to teachers in this state: 

One hundred and seventy-four teachers 
receiving less than $20 per month; 2764 
teachers between $20 and $26 per month; 
2893 teachers between $25 and $31 per month; 
1393 teachers between $30 and $36 per month; 
775 teachers between $35 and $41 per month; 
425 teachers between $10 and $46 per month; 
254 teachers between $45 and $51 per month; 
238 teachers more than $5@ per month. 

The remarkably small enrollment in many 
of the schools of this state is shown in the 
following extract from the report: 


Twenty-one schools in the state with a total 
enrollment of less than 5; 203 with a total 
enrollment between 5 and 11; 383 with an 
enrollment between 10 and 16; 1272 with an 
enrollment between 15 and 21; 720 with an 
enrollment between 20 and 26; 848 with an 
enrollment between 25 and 31; 860 with an 
enrollment between 30 and 36; 734 with an 
enrollment between 35 and 41; 638 with an 
enrollment between 40 and 46; 459 with an 
enrollment between 45 and 51; 327 with an 
enrollment between 50 and 56; 278 with an 
enrollment between 55 and 61; 894 with an 
enrollment more than 60. 


— Professor Harris, the National Commis- 
sioner of Education, has presented some inter- 
esting statistics regarding the broadening 
influence of woman and her educational pro- 
gress. He shows that the high schools of the 
United States in 1899 graduated 36,12 girls, and 
only 20,344 boys. Between 1872 and 1899 the 
number of male students in college in propor- 
tion to the whole population increased nearly 
100 per cent, while the number of female stu- 
dents increased six-fold in the same time. 
Of the sixty foremost colleges and uni- 


versities in the country, all but nine confer 
degrees on women. Every college founded 
since the war is open tostudents of both sexes. 


-Only three state co-leges in the Union, those of 


Virginia, Georgia and Louisiana, exclude girl 
students. Practically all the schools in the 
cou.try below the high school grade are inthe 
hands of women teachers and 80 per cent of 
the teachers in the high schools of New Eng- 
land are of the gentler sex. 


New York State.—“The professional schools 
of New York State lead those in other states 
and countries in the results of the licensing ex- 
aminations held in this state during the past 
year.” Thus declares the annual report of the 
state board of regents which will be sub- 
mitted to the legislature to-morrow evening. 
Continuing the report says: 


‘‘The state of New York is now expending 
annually for education more than $47,000,000 as 
follows: Common schools and allied interests, 
$33,421,491; secondary education, $4,096,374; 
hig er education, $7,663,037. In 1900 the state 
paid 14.43 per cent towards the support of 
common schools and allied interests; 6.03 per 
cent toward the support of secondary educa- 
tion and 1.16 per cent toward the support of 
higher education. 

*“‘ By contributing 14.43 per cent toward the 
cost of maintenance, the state recognizes that 
it is her first duty to provide good elementary 
schools for all her children. She also continues 
the policy which she has followed for more 
than a century and contributes 6 per cent, a 
much smaller proportion, tot’ e support of her 
secondary schools, in which more than two- 
thirds of the elementary school teachers re- 
ceive their training. The total cost of second- 
ary edncation has grown from $2,341,956 in 1890 
to $6,096,374 in 1900. During this period there has 
been an increase of 110 per cent i1 the number 
of secondary schools. 


DON’T MISS IT. 
If you visit Colorado this year be sure and 
go over the Loop, on the Colorado & Southern. | 










_ ~~ AND ARBOR DAY 
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You can find no Better Book for your own General Information than 


A Year Among the Trees », wuson Face 


That eminent teacher of Natural History, Prof. Charles B. Scott, of Oswego Normal School, writes : 


‘*Flagg’s A YEAR AMONG THE TREEs is exceedingly suggestive and helpful. 
spirit which makes us love the trees and all nature. 


It is laden with the spirit of nature study, the 
After reading the book, particularly if read out of doors, in company with the 


trees, themselves, a teacher must catch something of the spirit in which the trees and all nature must be approached and is much 


better fitted to study the trees with her pupils. 


A Year with the Birds 





It is a book full of inspiration to me.” 


LE 





Illus. Cloth. Price, $1.00. 


had 


WILSON FLAGG is also the author of this illustrated work, and he has 
treated his subject in a form that is readable to both naturalist and simple 
bird lover. Birds of winter, birds of the nizht, birds of the moor, sea 





and shore, birds of the pasture and forest, and farm and barnyard, are all treated of, and hundreds of species receive a detailed 


review. 





63 Fifth Ave., 
NEW YORK. 


Silk Cloth. [lus. Prive, $1.00. 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


50 Bromfield St., Boston. 


378 Wabash Ave., 
CHICAGO. 


809 Market St., 
SAN FRANCISCO. 
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NOTES «#< 
r—4 


—Extra copies of this month’s Supplement 
may be obtained at five cents per copy. 


—The supreme court of South Dakota has 
decided that where a school board requires 
pupils to be vaccinated, the children of Chris- 
tian Scientists and others who are opposed to 
vaccination must obey the order or leave 
school. 


The Governor of South Carolina recom- 
mends such legislation a3 will require all 
children between the ages of seven and thir- 
teen, whose parents or guardians work in 
textile manufactories, to attend school during 
the school term, and says the mill owners will 
support such a law. 


— The girls of the Indiana state industrial 
school have long been denied looking-glasses, 
these objects being regarded as an evidence of 
worldly vanity injurious to their moral wel 
fare. A legislative investigating committee 
has now recommended that the rules be 
changed and that $50 be appropriated to buy 
every girl a small mirror. 


—Th>» Harrisburg School Board has aban- 
doned the plan of promotion and graduation 
without examinations, which has been in 
operation for twenty years, and which Super- 
intendent Foose, in the report just issued by 
the school board, says, ‘‘ works well and many 
pupils for years past have gone through all the 
grades without examinations.” Evidently 
there is a difference of opinion on this ques- 
tion. 


—To keep the pupils of the Homestead pub- 
lic schools from playing truant the children’s 
reading-room at the Carnegie Library has 
been closed until afterschool hours. The pop- 
ularity of the reading-room has become so 
great that large numbers of the pupils got into 
the habit of playing ‘“‘hookey” in the after- 
noon to go tothe library. Many of the public 
school classes were almost broken up by the 
practice. 


— One of the first measures that will be pre- 
sented in the Pennsylvania legislature when it 
meets, will be a bill offered by Senator Mueh!.- 
bropnner, providing for military training in 
the public schools of the state. It provides 
tat in every public school district there shail 
be military education under the direction of a 
commissioned officer of the National Guard of 
the state. 

There has been much discussion recently 
over the matter of military education for pub- 
lic school pupils, many advocating it asa wise 
idea, while others contend that it will breed a 
spirit of militarism which ought not to be thus 
fostered. 


TRAVELERS CALL IT BLESSED. 

Of all the blessings that a railroad company 
can corfer upon a long-suffering public, nono 
iz greater than smokeless coal. The Lacka- 
wanna Railroad burns i:! for which all travel- 
ers call that road blessed. No smoke! no dust. 
Its policy may well inspire the gratitude and 
patronage of a grateful and appreciative 


public. fe * 


A POINT TO REMEMBER, 

Impure blood cannot purify itself. It needs 
the intervention of an effective purifying and 
regenerating agency like Hood’s Sarsaparilla, 
There is no disease where there is pure, rich 
blood. This fluid is the essence of life, the 
substance ot all that make; healthy men and 
women. Hood’s Sarsaparilia contains just 
those ingredients to make the blood pure, and 
that is why it cures a great variety of dis- 
eases which other medicines fail to relieve. 


cut this ad. out and 

MN send to us, state whether 
ou wish Gent's or Ladies’ 

leyele. (LADIES’ 

Li WHEELS 50 Cents EXTRA), color and gear 
ee wanted and we will send you this HIGHEST ORADE 
190) MODEL coq MERE BICYCLE by express C.0.D. 

subject to examination. You can examine it at 
your nearest express office, and if found perfectly , 
fo ee see ae! A qneny = Howry yy of 
bieyeles that sell every where at 5 to $40.00 the 
MOST WONDERFUL BARGAIN YOU EVER Sil 
15 


expr age gue SPUGIAL PRICE 

k n 

(or $12.25 A HR ), and express "charges, express 
charges are only 560 to 75 cents for 500 miles, 


THE NEW 1901 MODEL EDGEMERE 


; ve by our written binding gaarantee, 
= Built on the very latest lines, made from genuine 1\- 
inch best a seamless steel tubing, 22, 24 or 26-inch frame. finest two-piece hanger, finest full ball bearings, handsome 
arch crown. Enameled in black, green or maroon, neatly striped, highly nickeled, beautifully finished throughout. 
Highest grade equipment, saddle, toolbag and tools, pedals, up or down turned handle bars, highest grade genuine 
Clipper pneumatic tires, with quick aaa kit, best of everything. Order today. $11.75 is the lowest price ever 
known for a strictly High Grade B 00 to 20.00. Ed 


ean sell the extra one at profit ae te = Mort ww CHICA ry Th 
yours free, Write for Free Bieyele Catalogee. Address, $ RS, ROEBUC & COo., HICAGO, ILL. 





























“THE BIRDS ARE COMING” 


Be Ready for Them 


Stories from Birdland 


Vols. I. and Il. By ANNIE CHASE 


Large Type Edition. Fully Illustrated. Boards, 30 Cents; Cloth, 40 Cents 


Second and Third Grades 





The large type and many illustrations will be appreciated by all primary teachers. 
As to their literary quality and accuracy, we need only to say that they are by the 
successful author of Stories from Animal Land. 


JUST PUBLISHED 


Aunt May's 
Bird Calks 


Charmingly Illustrated with Silhouettes, Half Tones and 
Colored Plates 














The little book, ‘‘ Aunt May’s Bird Talks,” is written in a | 
style so cléar and so attractive that I am sure the little people 
can not fail to be interested in it and be brought to a more care- 
ful observation of birds and their habits, and to love them better 
from the reading of it. 

G. F. Sawyer, 
® Supt. af Schools, Lansi»gburg, N. \. 





Just what you need for Nature Reading in your 3d and 4th Grades 


CLOTH. PRICE, 50 CENTS 


Educational Publishing Company 


63 Fifth Avenue, 378 Wabash Avenue, 809 Market Street, - 
NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 


50 Bromfield Street, 
BOSTON 
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25,000 


OF OUR 


Thirty Volume Libraries 2" 


Through the Looking Glass oP gt ioe 

Alice in Wonderland +40 

Robinson Crusoe for Youngest Renders ° ° -30 

Fre now in Use in the Schools of the United States Robinson Crusoe for Vieeg Folks ‘ é . .40 


Is there One in Pour School? 


IT WILL COST YOU A TWO CENT STAMP. 


AND WE WILL SEND YOU 100 CERTIFICATES FREE 








+30 

| In Mythland -30 

| Esop’s Fables. Vol I. 30 

| HEsop’s Fables. Vol. II 30 

SEND TO US NOW | Some of Our Friends ° , . 30 
| Nature Stories for Youngest Readers , ° ° -30 


40Volume Library 
for Little Ones 


Story of Ulysses . ° 
| Water Babies for Youngest Sentale d 


Friends of the Field 























Intro. Leaves from Nature’s ‘Story Book ay a .30 
- a wa a ° ° ° -30 
n pirdian ce) . . . . . +30 
REMEMBER You are under no obligation, or do not enter into any con- Leaves isos Nateos’s Story Book eke Shoda ~ 
rao tract to order a library, unless you succeed in disposing of | Bum Rance Om Cupboard ts 38 
the certificates. Less than 1 per cent of those who endeavor to secure a library | Buds, Stems and Roots tio? 3 = 
by our method are unsuccessful and return the certificates to us. ce —ae|hl wl Sk 
Colon Pichiidren Vol. II. ’ : ° . -40 
onia ildren . ° . ° . 40 
St f the United Stat oe ae : 
You are at liberty to substitute any Book in our Catalogue, equivalent Stories of Great Inventors Pe ae ae ee 
Stories 0 reat en . . ° . . . +30 
’ Stories of Pi aan ae ee 
in price, for those listed in the Library. i 
pa —? e ° ° ° ‘ ‘ n +40 
ittle Ne ° ° ° . ° : ° -40 
If you do not succeed in getting sufficient money to purchase a complete aye a agl otra Sr -The - 
library, you may select books enough at list prices, less 10 per cent, to cover the | Svs} ;ami eee tt 
amount raised. Libraries delivered to you free of expense. al aes ~ 
50 Bromfield Street, 63 Fifth Avenue, 378 Wabash Avenue, 809 Market Street, 
BOSTON. NEW YORK. CHICAGO. SAN FRANCISCO. 
‘ * s ‘ 
We Make Water Colors in Great Variety. Here is a Condensed Price List 
Box No. Box No. 
At A large decorated box containing eight pans of semi- 8 Same as above. Red, two Yellows and Blue, two 
moist colors, six Standards, cool Gray and warm Gray, brushes, per box é ; ‘ : ‘ ; ee 
one brush . , ° . : - $ .25 9 Nine tubes moist colors in paper box. Six see 
1 A decorated box containing eight pans of semi-moist two Grays and Black, per set . . . - «90 
colors, six Standards and two Grays, one brush, per 10 Photograph Colors. A box of eight colors, the six 
box . ° . : . . : +35 — with a Chinese White and a Brown, with 
one brush. These colors are expressly prepared for 
2 A large enameled box containing ten pans semi-moist, 
six Standards, Black, ‘White ton Grays, one brash, coloring photographs, half tone prints, maps, etc. . 25 
per box E : . ; : 50 Bradley’ s School Colors, moist in Tubes. The most econom- 
it i in aati iin earl ial alin Bik ical form for school use. These col rs are so pre- 
ae : g pans semi-moist, Ked, pared that they remain moist out of the tube. The 
two Yellows, Blue and Gray, one brush, per box 30 set comprises the following colors : 
=a | Seti c ,c Lake, Vermilion, Gamboge, 
4 Enameled box containing four pans semi-moist, Red, Yel- ag nw yo04 No.1 . Hooker’ sGeoma tes TT Ultsa. 
low, Blue*and Gray, one brush, per box ° ° -20 aa, Png Blue, Sepia, Warm Sepia, — Sienna, 
ayne s Gray, Ivo ac nese ite and the six Stand- 
5 Sameé as above, Red, two Yellows and Blue, per box .20 i, fas Warm, Cool and Neutral ae Black and White. “ 
6 A decorated box containing eight dry cakes, six Stand- Little Artist’s Complete Outfit, comprising a Mixing Palette 
| ards and two Grays, one brush, per box. ° +25 with its seven compartments filled with semi-moist 
colors and a brush, the whole enclosed in a strong 
A decorated box containing four large cakes of dry colors, cardboard case, each Ic 
Red, Yellow, Blue and Gray, one brush, per box -20 Postage, 3 eonte. ° 
Send for Complete Circular of Color Material 
Address : ie 
Dept. B. MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, Springfield, Mass. 
NEW YORE: PHILADELPHIA : ATLANTA: SAN FRANCISCO: 
11 East 16th Street. 1333 Arch Street. 515 Grand Building. 122 McAllister Street. 

















